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CHAPTER I. 

The town of Westport is situated on the 
south coast of England. It is not to be 
found in any map ; at least, such is the hope 
entertained by the writer of the following 
pages, the best atlas within reach having 
been carefully scanned before the name was 
ventured on as that of the scene of this story. 
Whether there is any real seaport in that part 
of England answering to the description of 
this imaginary one was not to be ascertained 
except by a journey of exploration, impossible 
at this moment to the conscientious historian. 
The chance reader in an actual Westport must 
therefore kindly accept the assurance that any 
such resemblance is fortuitous. 
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Westport was not altogether an unimportant 
place. It had a fine harbour, was a mihtary 
as well as a naval station, and possessed a 
considerable mercantile trade. A College of 
high reputation attracted many residents ; and 
of late years accommodation for summer visi- 
tors, long complained of as deficient, had been 
supplied by the extension of a suburb called 
West Westport, where bathing-machines and 
rows of white lodging-houses with green 
French shutters were beginning to give the 
air of a regular watering-place. 

I do not know how the accusation might 
have been taken from a stranger, but certain 
it is that, notwithstandinor all the advantaofes 
here enumerated, the Westportians were apt 
to complain among themselves that the town 
was dull. It was at least eminently provincial. 
Society has always a tendency to divide into 
sets when there is any facility for so doing, 
and here there was every facility. It is easy 
to be social and cosmopolitan when the in- 
convenience of a pleasant but disadvantageous 
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acquaintance will vanish with the accident 
which has thrown us together for a short time, 
but more circumspection is necessary when 
we are likely to live in neighbouring streets 
for the remainder of our lives. And the table 
of precedence is nowhere so accurately defined 
as in a small country society, where, too, any 
attempt to infringe its decrees is sure to be 
hotly resented, and to result in the discomfiture 
of the daring innovator. 

The "County" families in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Westport, serene in the 
possession of pedigrees, parks, and pine-pits, 
were wont to express complete ignorance as 
to the society — so called — of the " Town." 
They spoke with much disparagement indeed 
of all Westport productions ; and though their 
carriages were often to be seen in the High 
Street, where the principal shops were situ- 
ated, one great lady was once heard to explain 
to a passing friend that she only did her 
"coarse" shopping in Westport, — a remark 
which she found some cause to regret a year 
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or two later, when her husband became a 
candidate for ** the distinguished honour ** 
(new style) of representing the borough. 
These high personages occasionally extended 
their patronage to the winter assemblies, a 
chance concert, or a bazaar for some charitable 
object ; and it was touching to observe, on 
these occasions of approximation, how West- 
port forgave their disdains and worshipped 
them. 

The upper stratum of society proper in the 
town consisted chiefly of the families of pro- 
fessional men either retired or in actual 
practice, of persons connected with the various 
branches of the stationary Government estab- 
lishments, and of some of the families who 
resided in Westport for the sake of the good 
and cheap education afforded by the College. 
The staff of the College occupied a somewhat 
intermediate position, the heads even enter- 
taining relations with the county families, while 
the subordinate professors and the younger 
men formed a set pretty much among them- 
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selves, and admitted to it such recruits as they 
found agreeable, with a certain laxity as re- 
garded the principles of selection too often 
observable in persons who (Westportice) "go 
in for intellect." 

There remains yet an important — perhaps, 
in the opinion of the young people, the most 
important — social element : the officers of the 
two services. It is true that, as one anxious 
matron was heard to remark, "Sailors are so 
unsatisfactory ; they are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow ; " but then this unfortunate lia- 
bility only made them the more precious 
while attainable. The regiment, while it re- 
mained, was far more socially available, and 
the officers were universally popular. They 
were welcome everywhere, and in their quality 
of strangers no one thought of censuring them 
for any want of exclusiveness in their choice 
of intimates. They dined, shot, and visited 
at the neighbouring country-houses ; they 
adorned the numerous parties given in the 
town ; they were the prop of the winter balls 
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and the life of the summer picnics. From 
time to time, indeed, society would be plunged 
in mourning as the sad news became known 
that the " First " had received their orders. 
The fatal day would arrive ; the gallant 
" First " departed, and were soon forgotten — 
except in a few instances — by the girls they 
left behind them, and who transferred their 
allegiance to the gallant " Second," in its 
turn to be one day supplanted by the gallant 
" Third." 

Perhaps no history has ever rightly a begin- 
ning, any more than an end ; but we must fall 
into its current at some definite point, and, in 
default of a better, let us take a certain autumn 
evening, when all Westport was assemblfed at 
a ball given by a very popular and agreeable 
regiment, which, after a station of some years 
in the town, was now under orders for India, 
and the officers of which were repaying the 
hospitalities they had received by a splendid 
entertainment. The d6p6t of the regiment 
was still to remain at Westport, so the sever- 
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ance of its connection with the town was not 
as complete as usual. 

It was about eleven o'clock and the room 
was filling fast. Near the door stood two of 
the hosts of the evening, one of whom, was 
evidently acquainted with every guest who 
entered ; the other, a very young man, had 
only just joined, and appeared to know but 
few of the inhabitants of Westport proper. 

" I say, Fiennes," the younger man was 
remarking, "who are those people just come 
in ? Such a pretty girl — two, indeed ! '* 

" Yes, is she not a pretty girl ? " replied 
his friend. "That is Miss Sophy Anderson, 
and the other is her sister Josephine — her first 
appearance. That is a compliment to the 
20oth. I must go and make a pretty speech 
to little Miss Josephine." 

" Little ! why she looks the older of the 
two." 

" She is two or three years younger for all 
that, I should say. She has been peeping 
out at picnics and so forth this summer, but 
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I have never seen her at a ball before. Let 
me see, who are they with ? Oh ! I see, 
Mrs. Boyd. I don't perceive old Anderson, 
but I suppose he will not fail us, as there are 
the attractions of whist and a good supper 
to-night." 

" Who are they ? What is their father ? " 
*' He is an old half-pay officer, of a very 
shady reputation, given up to general loafing, 
nips of brandy, and billiards at Farren's. The 
fact . is, I fancy, he would hardly be tolerated 
at all but for the sake of his family. I believe 
the mother was a very nice woman, but she 
is now a hopeless invalid, paralysed or im- 
becile, or something. The eldest daughter 

« 

devotes herself to her. I see she is not here 
to-night." 

" Is she as good-looking as her sisters ? " 
" Many people think Miss Anderson the 
handsomest of them all. She has such good 
manners too — but that they all have. I don't 
know where they come from. These girls 
have always impressed me as being a cut 
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above W^stport, but they have great dis- 
advantages, poor things/* 

" Who looks after them ? " 

" Miss Anderson does all she can, but she 
is quite young herself. But, Clifford, how is 
it that you never met them before ? I thought 
you must know Westport very well. You 
belong to this county, don't you ? ** 

" Yes, but our place is not very near — thirty 
miles good — ^and the rail did not help us at 
all till lately. Besides, Fve been so little at 
home since I was a boy, what with school 
and cramming, and all that." 

"Well, you'll have an opportunity now of 
improving your acquaintance, as you are to 
remain with the depot for the present. Come 
along, and V\\ introduce you to Miss Sophy. 
She won't have a dance left in five minutes 
more." 

While this conversation had been proceed- 
ing, another officer had discovered the Miss 
Andersons and was making his way towards 
them. He was a man of about twenty-eight 
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years of age, but who looked considerably 
older. He had an intelligent face, a rather 
serious and reserved manner, and a very slight 
Scottish accent. No man in the regiment 
was better liked by those who knew him well, 
and his opinion had weight with far older 
men, who were invariably influenced by his 
firmness, justice, and self-control. He was 
evidigntly well acquainted with the two sisters, 
and he addressed himself to the younger, 
bowing low before her with an air of mock 
respect. 

" How can we sufficiently acknowledge the 
honour done us by Miss Pheeny in making 
our poor entertainment the scene of her first 
appearance ? The recollection of it will 
refresh us in the sultry plains of Bengal, 
and the roar of the tiger will be drowned in 
reminiscences of the * Lilien und Rosen • 
waltzes. I see that is the next dance ; may 
I have the honour?" 

"I shall be very happy, Mr. Campbell," 
replied the girl, with the proper formality of 
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£t d^bAtante. " Thbugh," she added laughs 
ingly, " after that fine speech, the roar of the 
tiger will be everlastingly suggested to me by 
the — what do you call it ? — the big brass thing 
which makes such a noise. But do congratu- 
late me on my wonderful luck. Of course I 
never dreamed of being allowed to come to 
this ball, for, you know " (confidentially) " I 
am not seventeen yet. But the day before 
yesterday Colonel Eyre saw me walking with 
papa and Sophy, and he asked if I was com-* 
ing. And Sophy explained that I did not go 
to balls yet, and then he said he was sure I 
should like to come, and he asked papa as a 
favour to bring me, — did you ever hear any- 
thing so kind.'^ — and papa bowed and said 
certainly, and you may be sure Sophy and I 
held him to it ! " 
" Captain Anderson is not with you ?" 
** No ; poor papa has got the gout. It is 
not very bad, but he cannot put on a shoe. 
So we came with Mrs. Boyd, and she always 
dances everything, Sophy says, so we are sure 
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of Staying to the very end. Oh, how beautiful 
the room is ! " 

"I am afraid," said Mr. Campbell with a 

* 

slight hesitation, "that your sister — that Miss 
Anderson — does not intend to honour us 
to-night ? " 

Josephine shook her head. "Last night 
poor mama was very ill. Jane had to send 
for Mr. Bailey in the middle of the night. She 
is much better to-day, and Mr. Bailey said he 
was not anxious, — otherwise, of course, we 
could none of us have been here, — but she is 
very restless and disturbed still, so Sister could 
not leave her, you know." 

She said this quite simply, as if Miss Ander- 
son's preference of duty to pleasure was to be 
taken of course. Sophy heard the question and 
answer, and a sort of instinct prompted her to 
interrupt the conversation she was carrying on 
with a small knot of admirers to observe — 

"It was a great disappointment to my sister, 
I assure you, Mr. Campbell. I have never 
known her regret missing a dance so much." 
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Mr. Campbell bowed with a perfectly 
impassible countenance, and the quadrille 
being now ended, and a , passage free, the 
young ladies and their escort proceeded up 
the room. 

Mr. Clifford was duly introduced to Miss 
Sophy, and got his dance, — ^got, even, in the 
course of the evening, many dances, enough 
to elicit the inevitable remark from the watch- 
ful matrons who lined the walls, that " Sophy 
Anderson was flirting dreadfully with that 
young Mr. Clifford." And, sooth to say, 
the accusation was not entirely undeserved. 
Sophy, nineteen, pretty, admired, and innocent, 
had no notion of disarming gossip by a little 
prudence. Her good taste and quiet manner 
made it impossible for her tofiirt in the West-, 
port sense of the word, but she was pleased 
with her new acquaintance, and flattered by 
his evident admiration ; and dance succeeded 
dance in a way which no sensible chaperon 
would have permitted without remonstrance. 
As to Charlie Clifford, he was, before the 
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evening was half over, what he would himself 
have described in another as "awfully spoony," 
and his condition was becoming matter of 
comment among the great ladies who occupied 
the sofas of honour, and formed a close cor- 
poration among themselves. An ordinary 
Westport flirtation would have been consi- 
dered as a thing of course, and utterly unin- 
teresting, but Charlie was "a county man," 
known more or less to them all, and they were 
animated in his behalf by a natural esprit de 
corps against the daughters of Heth. 

''What a pity it is," remarked Lady Fan- 
shawe indignantly to her neighbour, the wife 
of the newly arrived admiral, " that Charles 
Clifford should make himself so remarkable 
•with that horrid flirting girl ! This kind of 
garrison-town society is so ruinous to young 
men." 

The lady addressed, having no daughters 
of her own, and no county sympathies to be 
aroused, merely smiled and observed, *'She 
is a very pretty girl. Who is she ? " 
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'' Oh ! nobody at all. One of the Westpbrt 
belles. Her name is Anderson. They have 
a horrid father, and no mother, I believe. 
One sees them about first with one person 
and then with anotheh Such bad style, you 
know.'' 

" Poor girls !" replied the kindly Mrs. Free- 
man, " it is a sad position for them in a town 
like this." 

" It is indeed,'* remarked Mrs. Stepney, a 
lady who was sitting on Mrs. Freeman's other 
side. ** I cannot help feeling a certain interest 
in those girls. The mother is quite bed- 
ridden, and her mind I believe is gone. Old 
Lady Hornby knew her very well, and she 
is always singing the praises of the eldest 
daughter. She is quite young and very hand- 
some, and she has the whole burthen of the 
family on her shoulders, nurses the sick 
mother, and keeps things right as far as she 
can. I really feel very sorry for them ; but 
what can one do ? I was obliged to caution 
my girls not to get drawn into an acquaintance 
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if they meet them at Lady Hornby's. One 
must be careful here, and of course they are 
in all the second-rate Westport set ; it would 
be quite impossible to know them.*' 

" Oh, quite so ! " chimed in Lady Fanshawe> 
" out of the question. Lady Hornby is an old 
woman, and eccentric, and I believe there was 
an early acquaintance, as you say. I have 
heard the eldest daughter very well spoken of, 
I must say. It is a pity she has not influence 
enough to keep her sister from making an 
exhibition of herself A young fellow of 
Charles Clifford's age gets drawn in before he 
knows where he is." 

** Miss Anderson is not here to-night,'' 
replied Mrs. Stepney. " I see these girls are 
with that giddy little Mrs. Boyd, who pro- 
bably has not seen them from the time they 
entered the room." 

" But the regiment is going away, is it 
not.^" said Mrs. Freeman, "Mr. Cliflford 
will be out of danger from Miss Anderson's 
fascinations very soon." 
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" Young Clifford does not go to India with 
them. He remains here with the d^p6t. Mr. 
Clifford was rejoicing about it only last week, 
when we met him at Dunham." 

" Is this the eldest son ? I suppose not." 

" No ; there is an elder brother, but he is 
in terribly delicate health. Their mother died 
of decline. There are two sisters." 

** Are they here to-night ? " 

** Oh, no ; they are too far off for this kind of 
thing. They have a curious old place in the 
north of the county. I never remember see- 
ing any of them in Westport, except once 
when the Agricultural Exhibition was held 
here. They go out very little, even in their 
own neighbourhood ; so there is not much 
chance of their hearing of Master Charlie's 
misdemeanours." 

" I do not think you need be alarmed," 
said Mrs. Freeman, smiling. "In the multi- 
tude of pretty girls there is safety, and I see 
a great many here to-night. Young men can 

VOL. I. B 
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generally take care of themselves. I feel 
much more disposed to wish it were possible 
to give the poor little girl a hint not to make 
herself conspicuous." 

" Oh ! my dear Mrs. Freeman, believe me 
that is anxiety quite thrown away. You are 
not yet accustomed to the style of the West- 
port young ladies. You will probably see her 
at the next ball with a fresh victim in her 
train, — and I am sure I hope so, for Charles 
Clifford's sake.'' 

But it is getting late, and the farewell ball 
of the 200th is drawing to a conclusion. It 
was pronounced to be the best and most 
successful ever seen in Westport, and long 
kept the memory of the departing heroes 
green in the hearts of their countrywomen. 
By degrees the room began to thin, the guests 
from a distance first taking leave. At last, 
even the few resolute dancers who remained 
began to slacken in their energies, and the 
cotillion died a natural death, Mrs. Boyd fortu- 
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nately remembering her charges before she 
got into the carriage, and crowning her duties 
as a chaperon by saying kindly to Sophy — ' 

" I hope you have had plenty of partners, 
my dear ? " 
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CHAPTER II. 

On the morning succeeding the ball, Miss 
Anderson had much to hear from her sisters, 
especially from Josephine, to whom every- 
thing had been new and enchanting. Captain 
Anderson's facile consent to her accepting the 
invitation had been a source of great regret 
to the elder sister, who saw plainly that the 
premature and unnecessary emancipation from 
even the pretence of school discipline of a 
young girl of sixteen would be the inevitable 
consequence. Josephine was a clever grirl, 
with a great deal of character; and though 
she was affectionate towards her elder sister, 
and tolerably submissive to her gentle rule. 
Miss Anderson sometimes felt in her case 
the inconvenience of possessing no real autho- 
rity. Her father's influence was worse than 
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useless ; he rarely interfered in the manage- 
ment of his children without adding to her 
difficulties by either foolish indulgence or 
petulant injustice, according to his mood. But 
he dimly recognised the yalue of his eldest 
daughter, on whose young shoulders, when 
barely eighteen, the burthen of the whole 
family, including himself, had been thrown 
by her mother's illness. Mrs. Anderson had 
been a remarkable person. What could have 
induced her, with her beauty, good sense, 
and delicacy, to throw herself away on Captain 
Anderson, a handsome, brainless idler, was 
one of those enigmas in life of which we are 
always asking each other the solution. How 
soon she discovered her mistake, and how 
deeply she regretted it, no one could ever 
conjecture, for dignity as well as principle 
sealed her lips. She devoted herself assi- 
duously to the care of her children ; and the 
admirable training she gave them, as well as 
her own example, promised to spare them 
many of the disadvantages incident to a 
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residence in a town such as Westport, where, 
as she soon found, Captain Anderson's habits 
and tastes condemned them to but second-rate 
society. She had had some fortune, which 
produced them a narrow but sufficient income, 
and gave him an immediate pretext, after his 
marriage, for retiring on half-pay. While she 
was at the head of the household, her husband 
continued to respect her, and — in some degree 
— ^himself; but since her influence. had been 
withdrawn, he had drifted farther and farther 
into an idle existence of mere self-indulgence 
of the least elevated kind. To saunter to the 
club or the billiard-rooms, to mix himself up 
in all the petty squabbles of the set amongst 
whom he lived, were the serious occupations 
of his day, and cigars and brandy and water 
filled up the intervals. 

Mrs. Anderson's illness resulted from the 
shock of a railway accident. The paralytic 
seizure which followed had at first affected 
only her limbs, and for some* months she was 
able to use her head, to transfer the reins of 
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government gradually to Jane, the eldest 
daughter, and to ponder anxiously and inces- 
santly on the probable future of the young 
family to whom she felt herself so necessary. 
She had lost some children, and four girls 
alone remained. Of these, Jane only, at the 
time of her mothers accident, had attained 
to womanhood. She had long been Mrs. 
Anderson's chief comfort, her inseparable 
companion and closest friend, and on her the 
mother felt she could rely with perfect confi- 
dence to. supply, as far as might be, her own 
place in the household. She had hitherto 
educated her girls herself, with the occasional 
assistance of masters, and of some classes at 
a fairly good school on the Terrace on which 
they lived. Now she at once arranged with 
the head of this establishment that Sophy and 
Josephine should be in future regular daily 
pupils. The little six-years old Sarah became 
Jane s especial charge. 

But Mrs. Anderson's condition soon under- 
went the change which her medical attendants 
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expected from the first. The mind began 
gradually to decay. For a time her state 
was very distressing. Memory was the first 
faculty affected, and she imagined herself to 
be neglected, her wishes unfulfilled, and would 
piteously complain of the desertion of the 
person who might have been sitting by her 
all the morning. But she always knew Jane, 
always wanted her, always was soothed by 
her ; and the care of the precious invalid 
became more and more the chief business of 
the daughters life. Within the last year or 
so, however, another change had taken place- 
Mrs. Anderson took less notice, had long in- 
tervals of silence and stupor, and seemed in 
every respect weaker. 

Such was the position of the family at the 
moment when we have entered the story of 
their lives. 

The morning after the ball was a very fine 
one, and after dawdling over a late breakfast, 
Josephine, having been pronounced entitled 
to a holiday after the evening's fatigue and 
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excitement, agreed with Sophy to go and call 
on some friends in West Westport, declaring 
that a nice long walk would do them all the 
good in the world. Captain Anderson, with 
much grumbling, announced that he must try 
to hobble down to the club, where an exciting 
inquiry about a "row" between two members 
was pending. The doctor came and made 
his report, finding the patient languid and 
weak, but tolerably recovered from the recent 
disturbance. He recommended extreme quiet, 
and went his way, and Miss Anderson was 
finally left alone. 

She had accomplished all her ordinary 
mornings business, discussed the doctors 
orders with the nurse, despatched a few items 
of housekeeping, and was sitting down to 
write a letter, when the sound of a footstep 
and a tap at the door were followed by the 
entrance of Mr. Campbell. 

Miss Anderson rose in extreme surprise. 
It was a rule that no gentlemen were ever 
admitted in Captain Anderson's absence, — a 
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rule absolutely necessary in the unprotected 
position of these young girls, and which not 
even their most particular and intimate friends 
were allowed to infringe. Mr. Campbell has- 
tened to explain his intrusion. 

" I was coming to your door," he said, "to 
inquire for Mrs. Anderson after your anxiety 
of yesterday, when I met your father, who 
found he had attempted more than he could 
bear in walking to-day. He was quite lamed, 
and he allowed me to give him an arm up 
the hill. He is gone to take off the offending 
boot, and he insisted on my coming upstairs 
and waiting for him. I hope I am not a very 
inconvenient visitor ? " 

** I am very glad to see you," said Miss 
Anderson. "My sisters have been giving me 
the most glowing description of your beauti- 
ful ball." 

" I am glad they enjoyed it," replied he. 
" I will not pretend to say that I did. The 
disappointment of your absence was to me 
the more severe, as I had counted on that 
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evening as a certain and rare opportunity of 
seeing and speaking to you." 

Miss Anderson evidently did not receive 
this speech as one of mere compliment. She 
neither blushed nor smiled as she answered, 
in a low voice, but firmly and seriously — 

'* I was very sorry to give it up. But there 
are sacrifices so clearly one's duty that there 
is no more to be said," 

She spoke as if words and tone might apply 
to sacrifices far more serious than that of an 
evening's pleasure, and he evidently under- 
stood them thus. Becoming presently a little 
confused at the silence which ensued, she 
added, in a livelier tone — 
/ " The ball seems to have been really a 
splendid affair. Josephine's intense enjoyment 
is best expressed by saying that it was equal 
to her expectations, which I hardly believed 
could be possible." 

'* I am going away," he said suddenly, 
putting aside her last remark, **but I cannot 
go without making one more struggle for my- 
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self, though I do so with very little hope 
of" 

She put out her hand with a quick gesture 
as if to stop him. **0h, don't, don't!" she 
said. " I understand : you are quite right — I 
could not. Spare me the pain of giving you 
pain ; let us say no more." 

** No," said he, " do not silence me. You 
will not give — you will spare — me pain by 
allowing me to speak openly to you. Treat 
me as a friend, not as a selfish, unreasonable 
lover. You cannot surely think that I, who 
have so admired and respected your beautiful 
performance of your duties, and who have 
been permitted to know something of your 
difficulties, would willingly add to those diffi- 
culties, even to ensure my own happiness. 
I know that you could never leave your 
mother; believe me, I never thought of 
asking it. But will you not let me take 
the hope with me that when she ceases to 
need your care I may claim you ? I should 
not speak of this now were I not going so 
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far away. But I ask nothing till you are 
free." 

Miss Anderson shook her head. " I should 
not be free," she said. " My poor mother is 
not my only care. I owe it to her to supply 
her place as far as I can with the others. 
Indeed I am grateful ; I am deeply touched 
by your disinterestedness — ^by your care for 
me. I will not deny that, had I been free, I 
would have given you another answer. You 
deserve so much from me," she added with a 
sad smile. " But I venture to say this only 
because I am strong in my conviction of 
what is my duty. Help me to do it — do not 
break me down." 

" I will wait," he interrupted eagerly. " I 
will wait any length of time. You have a 
grown - up sister to take your place ; you 
cannot be called on to sacrifice your whole 
life to your family." 

" No, Sophy could not take my place. 
She is far cleverer than I am— she is the 
greatest help and comfort to me; but she is 
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not strong, and she is too young to battle 
with the difficulties of our life, — difficulties 
which I foresee will not diminish. I could 
not throw my burthen upon her. You told 
me to talk to you as to a friend, and I am ^ 
doing so. I will speak to you of our posi- 
tion more openly than I have ever done to 
any one before. You shall judge. You know 
my father. I, his child, cannot sit in judg- 
ment on him, but I think you must be aware 
that we cannot look to him for the kind of 
care and protection which would have made 
our situation very different. — I am saying 
shocking things; I hate to seem undutiful. 
Believe me, poor papa was very different 
when my mother was among us. How can 
I wonder that, when the brightness and 
happiness of our house went with her pre- 

m 

sence, home became distasteful to him, and 
any distraction was caught at and became 
a habit ? I am very grateful to papa for 
the amount of influence he allows me in 
the house and in business matters. And I 
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have influence to some degree with him," 
she added in a very low tone, "and that I 
must not, dare not forego/' 

Mr. Campbell did not reply. All she had 
said was but too true and too painful. 

Miss Anderson went on — 

'* When I first began to go out it was with 
mama. We had not been long settled here. 
Our position was very different then. Every 
one liked and respected her. Some people 
are kind to us still for her sake, but the new 
acquaintance that we make are not of the same 
class. Of course one feels sore and angry 
sometimes at being slighted, but honestly, as 
I often remind myself, have we any right to 
wonder ? We belong to no one ; we must 
take kindness where it is offered us, or shut 
ourselves up. Think of poor Sophy and 
Josephine, naturally desiring the pleasures of 
their age, gay, innocent, — and therefore impru- 
dent; and you do not know how cruelly a 
girlish imprudence may be construed in a 
place like this." 
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Mr. Campbell thought of Sophy's flirtation 
of the preceding evening, and of the criticisms 
he had heard. 

** And now," continued she, " Pheeny will be 
going out too. Your band last night played 
the death-knell, I fear, of any more steady 
schoolroom discipline. She has been creeping 
into the world too much, as it is, this summer, 
as a companion for Sophy, and indeed it is in 
some ways inevitable. Pheeny has a great 
deal of sense, but she is very young, and she 
has not had the advantage of growing up 
under dear mama's eye. It is a fresh cause of 
anxiety. And then," she added, half smiling, 
" comes the eternal question of ways and 
means. I have a little, little income of my 
own, but it is wanted, every shilling of it, at 
home." 

'* Leave it all at home," he replied eagerly. 
" I never thought — I never asked myself — if 
you had any fortune. I have enough. Oh! 
if that were the only barrier between us *' 

Miss Anderson looked up at him with 
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glistening eyes. " That is like you," she said. 
"If that indeed were all " - 

She broke off abruptly as the door opened, 
and a lovely little girl of about ten or eleven 
peeped in. She came forward with all the 
family good manners to shake hands with the 
visitor, who was evidently a friend of her s. 
But that ceremony accomplished, she looked 
uneasy, and said in a breathless whisper, " I 
want to ask you something. Sister." 

" Don't let me be in the way, Sarah," said 
Mr. Campbell, rising. "If your sister will 
allow me, I will wait a few minutes longer for 
Captain Anderson." 

He walked away to the window, while the 
little girl proceeded to make her anxious 
request. 

" Sister, Mrs. Slater sends her compliments, 
and may I go to tea with Ada and Bessie 
Slater ? " 

Miss Anderson looked troubled. " My 
dear," she said, ** I do not know Mrs. Slater." 

*' No, Sister; but the girls go to Miss Roberts's 
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and Bessie is in my class. I have played in 
the square with them, too, sometimes. They 
know the Bells. Mayn't I go, this once ? '* 

" Dear child," returned her sister, *' you 
know I do not like you to visit people who 
are strangers to me. Besides, I had a little 
plan for us this afternoon, which I felt sure 
you would like. I want to go and see old 
Lady Hornby, and I thought we would go 
together." 

Sarah looked disappointed. 

" You will see Lady Hornby's dear pug, 
Sarah, you know. And I thought, as it is 
so fine, that we could get out at the Four- 
Lanes station and walk up the valley to 
Brookside, and get some ferns and autumn 
leaves to make the house look pretty in 
Shaws Wood." 

The little girl's countenance cleared some- 
what at this, but she lingered, and presently 
said with a perplexed air — 

"Is Lady Hornby a county person. Sister ? " 

**She does not belong to this county, if 
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that IS what you mean. She comes from the 
North. But why do you ask ? " 

" Because Ada Slater said she was sure 
Miss Anderson would not let me come, for she 
was so stuck up that she did not want to know 
any but county people." 

Jane Anderson coloured with annoyance. 

" My child," she said, " what horrible non- 
sense people have been talking to you ! I go 
to see old Lady Hornby because she was dear 
mama's great ^ friend. She has always been 
excessively kind to us all, and if she has heard 
of this attack of mama's, she will be anxious 
for news of her. Now run away, dear, and 
make yourself tidy before your dinner, for we 
must catch the two o'clock train if we want to 
stop at Four Lanes." 

" May I wear my best frock ? " 

" Don't you think a clean cotton one, like 
mine, will be best ? We shall not be afraid 
of greening ourselves in the hedges. Trot 
away, dear; — gently past mania's door, re- 
member." 
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Sarah had reached the threshold when she 
returned to whisper afresh — 

" Sister, the handle is off my basket.*' 

" You may have my brown one. Take my 
knitting out carefully/' 

** O Sissy, I love you ! " said little Sarah 
with a mighty hug, and vanished. 

Mr. Campbell came slowly from the window 
to which he had retreated. The little colloquy, 
of which he had been necessarily a hearer, had 
filled his heart with conflicting emotions. He 
felt instinctively that Sarah had not fought on 
his side. Miss Anderson rose to meet him. 

" Surelv further discussion between us is 
useless," said she, in a voice which was low 
and unsteady. ** You now understand what is 
perhaps my strongest tie, after mama, to 
home and home duties. Disadvantageous 
companions, vulgar ideas ! — what chance has 
that child of escaping injury except through 
incessant care and vigilance ? My poor little 
motherless Sarah must be saved." 

" I see, I see," he said sadly. " But recel- 
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lect, I ask only to be allowed to hope. I do 
not even urge for a promise from you. You 
should be free." 

" While you are bound ? " she said. " Oh, 
no ! that must not be. Do not let us talk any 
more. I cannot be sorry that we have spoken 
once, but more would be useless pain to both.- 
My dearest, kindest friend, God bless you, 
and farewell ! " 

He obeyed her. He did not say another 
word. He took her hands, kissed them reve- 
rently, and was gone. 

Westport gossips would have said that Cap- 
tain Anderson acted with a motive in allowing 
Mr. Campbell so long a tete-a-t^te with his 
daughter ; but Miss Anderson, who knew 
him best, opined that he had gone to sleep in 
his arm-chair as soon as he was relieved of 
the tight boot, and had utterly forgotten his 
visitor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*' I MUST keep up till bedtime," said Jane to 
herself, while she presided at Sarah's dinner, 
took her father his luncheon, and ascertained 
that the beef-tea for the sick-room was right. 
** I must keep up till bedtime " she repeated, 
as she walked towards the station with little 
Sarah by her side. 

Fortunately the interest of a remarkably 
dusty railway journey of ten minutes, followed 
by the real pleasure of finding herself in the 
country lanes, and the treasures of the hedges, 
ferns, mosses, scattered autumn flowers and 
even a late blackberry here and there, occupied 
Sarah's mind so completely, that her sister had 
time to regain some composure. The quiet 
of the fresh dewy woods calmed and did her 
good ; and the effort, great as it was, of talking 
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cheerfully with the little girl, helped her to put 
aside her own sorrow. 

On ringing at the door of Brookside House, 
they were informed that Lady Hornby was at 
home, and the shrill bark of the pug, imme- 
diately following the announcement of their 
names, proved, to the relief of Sarah, that that 
beloved animal was in attendance. But oh I 
sight of joy ! On following her to the basket 
to which she immediately retreated, and from 
whence a stern sense of duty had alone drawn 
her, in order to discover whether the strange 
footsteps were those of friend or foe, Sarah's 
delighted eyes were met by two lovely puppies, 
asleep in the hay, with the silkiest of tawny 
coats, the blackest of noses, and tails which, 
though now relaxed by youth and sleep, resem- 
bled their mother's so closely in shape and pro- 
portion as to justify the liveliest hope that the 
same perfection of curl would one day be theirs. 
. Lady Hornby received her visitors with 
much kindness ; and after hearing from Jane 
the particulars of her mother's recent attack, 
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she begged her to take off her bonnet and 
make herself comfortable. 

"And Missy can run in the garden and 
amuse herself," said she. " Take this old pair 
of scissors, and cut a nosegay for your sister, 
my dear. I can trust her with the flowers ? " 
she added, turning to Miss Anderson. 

Jane smiled. "You may trust her," said 
she. "But she had better not stay out long, 
for I should like her to rest a little, as we 
want to catch the down express at a quarter 
to five." 

"No such thing," declared Lady Hornby. 
" You must stay and have tea comfortably, and 
I will send you back in the pony-carriage. It 
has not been out to-day." 

She rang and gave the necessary orders. 
'^ May Donna go in the garden with me ? " 
asked Sarah. 

" By all means, my dear, if you can persuade 
her, but you will find she will not leave those 
puppies. But rU tell you what you may do. 
Run round to the back-door and see if you 
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can find old Grace, and she will show you the 
poultry." 

Sarah trotted off, — it is needless to say 
unaccompanied by the devoted Donna ; and 
the old lady, who, though she affected to 
despise Westport gossip, always contrived to 
hear everything that happened there, settled 
herself for a comfortable talk, and began. 

" Well, Jane, so I suppose you were at this 
fine ball last night ? " 

Jane explained that she had not felt justified 
in leaving her mother for so long a time, and 
added rather timidly, " But my sisters enjoyed 
it very much." 

" Your sisters ! " exclaimed the old lady, 
pouncing at once on the word. " You don't 
mean to say that you allowed that child 
Josephine to go } Jane, there are cases in 
which you ought to make a stand, and this 
was one. Why, she is only sixteen ! " 

*^ Dear Lady Hornby," said Jane deprecat- 
ingly, " I assure you I saw all the objections, 
but I really could not have prevented it with- 
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out disappointing poor Pheeny so craelly. 
Colonel Eyre especially asked her, and papa 
accepted for her without consulting me. 
Indeed I was powerless." 

" Oh, your father I " (in a tone of intense 
disgust). " Of course, I might have guessed. 
Well, I suppose you are all prepared for the 
result. Everything like a sensible idea is 
banished from that child's brain henceforth, 
and it will be filled with finery, and nonsense, 
and dissipation, and — and — lovers, for what I 
know." 

Jane had gone through a good deal that 
morning, and she had not her usual self-com- 
mand. Her voice trembled as she replied — 

" Yes, it is a fresh anxiety. But Pheeny has 
sense, and she is a good girl ; and Sophy 
needs her very much as a companion," 

** Well, the mischief is done, at all events. 
But, Jane, my dear, I really think you must 
have more help in the nursing, so as to be able 
to look after these girls yourself." 

**I am afraid,*' replied Miss Anderson, "that 
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that would not be practicable just now. Dear 
mama varies extremely, and at times she still 
has intervals of distress and excitement, when 
she does not like me to be out of her sight, 
fancying, if I leave her, that she is deserted. 
She is weaker, Mr. Bailey says, than she was 
six months ago, and he thinks the progress of 
the disease, though perhaps very slow, will be 
towards a condition of absolute unconscious- 
ness. If that should be so — if I should be no 
more essential to her than a stranger, of course 
ones other duties might become more pro- 
minent; but while she still knows and needs 
me, I could never risk being missed. And 
indeed I could not bear to lose one hour of 

her consciousness, when no one knows " 

She broke off, fearing to lose her composure 
utterly. The scene of the morning, which had 
so cruelly tried her courage and self-denial, 
had left in this young girl's heart, — young 
in years, though weighted with so heavy a 
burthen of care for others, — a painful sense 
of loneliness, a longing for the motherly 
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counsel and comfort which she could never 
know again. Jane had so schooled herself to 
self-command, and her mother's illness was now 
a sorrow of so long standing, that her unusual 
agitation impressed her kind old friend. 

"My dear/* she said, "you are the best 
girl in the world, and I am not scolding 
you. I am sorry you could not go to this 
gay party for your own sake, you have been 
so much shut up lately. Well, now tell me 
all about it. Who was there ? " 

Jane recounted such scraps of news as she 
had gathered from her sisters, Josephine's 
eyes and ears having of course taken in the 
minutest particulars that reached them. 
Among the partners they had named was 
young Clifford, and though Jane was far 
from suspecting the undesirable particularity 
of his attentions to Sophy, his name had 
occurred often enough in their breakfast con- 
versation to make her say, " Do you know 
anything of a young Mr. Clifford who has 
joined the regiment since poor Captain 
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Brown's death ? I fancy he belongs to this 
part of the world, from something he said to 
my sisters." 

*' To this: part of the world ? Then he 
must be one of the Cliffords of Court, near 

« 

Brenton ; there is a second son, I know. I 
remember this lad's mother very well, nice 
woman, great invalid, died early— all those 
Lenoxes are consumptive. Court must be 
a dreary unwholesome place to live in, I 
should say, but very curious and interesting,. 
and all that ; buried in ancient trees, a magni- 
ficent old hall with a dais, — I think they call 
it, dark rooms and small windows, and endless 
stairs and passages, making one think what 
uncomfortable people our ancestors were. 
There were Cliffords at Court in the wars 
of the Roses, and before that, I believe, and 
they have never allowed anything about 
the place to be touched unless it is actually 
tumbling down. They are excessively proud 
of it. The clergyman at Ardley is a brother 
of Mr. Clifford's, and there was another 
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brother, a soldier. I don't know what became 
of him." 

The dear old lady, who was a regular 
county chronicle, had something to say about 
everybody who was mentioned, and talked 
on in the same strain, rather to the relief of 
her somewhat preoccupied visitor, until she 
was interrupted by Sarah's return with so 
hurried a step that the matron in the basket 
felt compelled to utter a short admonitory 
bark. Sarah w^anted to know if there was 
still time enough for her to go with Grace 
to see the cows milked, and having obtained 
permission, she again departed, with an apology 
to Donna's ruffled nerves. Her appearance, 
however, had turned the old lady's thoughts 
into a different channel. 

" The child is very much grown, Jane," 
she said, "and she looks well, notwithstand- 
ing. She has quite outgrown her delicacy 
after the measles last year, I hope ? " 

"Quite, I think. I have no anxiety about 
her health at present, but the dear child 
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weighs on my mind a gopd deal. I have 
been wishing to ask your advice. You know 
she goes as a day-pupil to the school on our 
Terrace, as Sophy and Pheeny did, and as 
Pheeny still does." 

" Mrs. Bosweirs— I know.'' 
' "It is no longer Mrs. Boswell's, I am 
sorry to say. Mrs. Boswell retired about 
ten months ago, and the school was trans- 
ferred to her assistant. Miss Roberts." 
" Ah ! it is gone off, I suppose ? " 
"If numbers be a test — no. But Mrs. 
Boswell had a very rare gift of understand- 
ing . and impressing girls, especially older 
ones. I felt her going as a great misfortune 
to Pheeny, just at her age. Miss Roberts 
is a conscientious commonplace person, ap 
excellent teacher, but of Mrs. Boswell's per- 
sonal influence she has not a particle. Pheeny, 
however, will cease to be a regular pupil at 
Christmas, though she will, I hope, continue 
to attend one or two of the classes." 
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" Humph ! *• said the old lady drily. " And 
Sarah ? " 

" The way in which Sarah has been chiefly 
affected is through the increase of numbers. 
Miss Roberts is an energetic person. She 
has her fortune to make, and she has greatly 
extended the school. The majority of the 
new-comers are of a somewhat different class, 
and there is naturally less supervision. It is 
a rule that Sarah comes home as soon as 
school is over, but there are occasional in- 
tervals of leisure, I suppose, and she meets 
some of her schoolfellows elsewhere, and so 
acquaintances grow. up. Somehow she con- 
trives to hear a great deal of gossip, some 
of it very objectionable, and she picks up 
vulgar ideas and phrases. I had a specimen 
this morning. Such a little lady as the dear 
child has always been ! It has been worrying 
me for some time past, and now I feel that 
some steps must be taken." 

" Evidently you cannot let her remain there. 
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What have you thought of? Mrs. Clark's 
school at Fairview is considered a good one, 
I believe. Mrs. Sutherland sent her two 
girls there last spring when she was obliged 
to go out to her sister at Nice. It is high, 
and almost in the country, but it is a long 
way from you. Sarah could hardly attend 
there as a day-pupil, and I suppose you would 
not like the idea of parting with her more 
completely ? " 

" I do not like it at all," returned the elder 
sister, "but I have come to think it is almost 
inevitable. But to any school in Westport I 
see one of two objections. Either, in a school 
of the calibre of Miss Roberts's, she will con- 
tinue to make indiscriminate acquaintances, 
many of them undesirable, a disadvantage 
which will not cease when she leaves school, 
but will become indeed more serious in after 
life, wher the acquaintance will extend to 
her schoolfellows* families and society ; or^ 
should she be placed at such a school as 
Mrs. Clark's, where her associates will be 
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girls of superior social station, she will be 
exposed to the mortification of being herself 
considered, owing to our unfortunate position 
in Westport, as an undesirable acquaintance, 
and in that case the friendships which may 
have made the pleasure of her school years 
will be doomed to perish as the threshold is 
crossed and real life begins. Perhaps you 
will think that I exaggerate — that I am mor- 
bid, but" 

" No, I don't," said the old lady shortly. 
" Tell me what you have thought of, my 
dear." 

** Mama's old friend Mrs. Vincent keeps a 
very good small school at Brighton. I thought 
of her. I am sure mama — ^if she could know 
— would confidently trust her little darling to 
Mrs. Vincent, and I think she would feel 
pleasure in having a child of mama's with her. 
We wanted very much to send Pheeny to her 
two years ago, when she was growing so very- 
fast, but papa did not see his way to incurring 
the increased expense." 
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" Do you think, then, that he will be more 
amenable now ? " 

** I think so," said Jane, rather hesitatingly ; 
** at least, I think it can be managed." 

** Tell your doctor or your lawyer the whole 
truth, my dear, if you condescend to ask his 
advice. How is this increased outlay likely 
to be more acceptable to Captain Anderson 
than it was two years ago ? Remember he 
will now have to find ball-dresses and finery 
for Josephine as well as Sophy." 

Jane smiled. '* But you forget, dear Lady 
Hornby, that if Josephine will now have some 
of the wants of a grown-up girl, she will, on the 
other hand, cease to require the primers and 
slate-pencils of her childhood. But I am sure 
I do not want to keep anything from you, who 
listen to my troubles so kindly, and for whose 
advice I am so very, very grateful. You know 
we are in rather a different position financially. 
Two years ago I had not inherited my dear 
Aunt Jane's legacy." 

"Exactly what I expected to hear!" cried 
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Lady Hornby triumphantly. "But, Jane, if 
you think I am going to give my approval of 
your stripping yourself of the pittance which 
your aunt had the good sense to leave to you 
separately, you are very much mistaken. I 
begin to think it was not such a very sensible 
measure after all. Now tell me honestly, — of 
that jC^ 50 a year — (is not that about the 
income you get from it ?)— do a hundred and 
fifty pence find their way into your pocket ? " 

" I assure you, dear Lady Hornby," said 
Jane earnestly, "that you are mistaken. I 
have always felt that my dear aunt left me this 
money for the good of us all ; and naturally 
there are many little personal things which we 
are glad to have the power of paying for with- 
out teasing papa. But as regards the house- 
hold expenditure — all the regular outlays — 
there is no difference. Papa gives me the 
money for these as he has always done since 
I was obliged to take the management. Dear 
mama's system was so good, that it has kept 
its influence in this respect." 
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" I am truly glad to hear it ; it is more than 
I expected. But if your father refuses the 
money necessary to give Sarah a proper educa- 
tion, he virtually compels you to furnish it. 
You cannot deny that such is your intention, 
and I consider that only a roundabout way of 
taking your money." 

" No, I cannot admit that," replied Jane. 
" Papa must be the judge of what he can 
afford. If he allots such a sum for what he 
thinks a sufficient education, and we are ambi- 
tious of a better article, is it not fair that we 
who wish to incur the extra expense should 
help towards it ? Papa is quite satisfied with 
Miss Roberts's; he probably will not under^ 
stand my objections. But I shall assume that 
he will allow me towards a new school at least 
what he is paying now, and I shall represent 
to him that after Christmas Sarah's school 
expenses will be increased even where she 
is, as Miss Roberts intends to raise her terms. 
The extra-masters too, as she gets older, 
become more expensive. I shall ask him to 
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pay half her expenses at Mrs. Vincents. It 
will be rather more than she costs him now, 
and he will probably think it great nonsense. 
But he knows how highly mama thought of 
Mrs. Vincent, and I think he will feel that to 
be educated by her will be a great advantage 
to Sarah, and that he will consent." 

** Well, yes ; I don't suppose he is fool 
enough to decline such an offer as that. But, 
Jane, you have talked me down ; but I do not 
the less protest against your putting so large 

m 

3. portion of your little means out of your 
power for six or seven years. It is quixotic. 
You do not know how much you may need 
this money. If you should marry, for 
instance," — and the old lady paused and 
looked sharply at Jane, for she had heard 
rumours, and, when her young friend was 
announced, had fancied she might have come 
to make a very different communication. She 
perceived, however, that her words had raised 
no conscious blush, no confusion of manner. 
The pain of the morning's renunciation lay 
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too deep for such light tokens of emotion. 
Jane could even smile as she replied — 

** I assure you I have no intention of doing 
anything so unprincipled. Indeed I am not 
a victim. I cannot conceive a more legiti- 
mate employment of this money. But you 
will remember that it is but a scheme in the 
air till I have spoken to papa. No one, of 
course, has heard a word about it except 
Sophy." 

" And what did Sophy say to it ? *' 

"She is quite as much alive as I am to 
the danger of Sarah's deterioration. Sophy 
has a great deal of natural refinement, and 
then she remembers so much of dear mama. 
She would make any sacrifice that depended 
on herself. Don't think me obstinate, dear 
Lady Hornby; I cannot give up my plan. 
The necessity for it haunts me day and night. 
Sarah must be saved." 

It was the second time that day that she had 
unconsciously used those words. Remember- 
ing the last occasion, they seemed to herself 
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to bind her as by a * solemn vow. Lady 
Hornby was impressed by something unusual 
in her manner. 

"You must take your own way, my dear," 
said she. " I am very angry with you, 
and I wish there were more like you. Here 
comes tea. Now, Jenkins, look for little 
Miss Anderson and tell her tea is ready, 
and have the pony-carriage at the door in a 
quarter of an hour. Miss Anderson will be 
getting anxious to be at home, I know." 

Sarah presently appeared, bearing her 
basket with some flowers on the top.' She 
removed them with much care, and under 
them, reposing on the moss and ferns in the 
basket, lay a warm tgg. 

** Grace says that it is fuzie new laid," said 
she, with a kind of awe at this mystery of 
nature. " She is sure it was not in the nest 
at three o'clock. She gave it to me for poor 
mama. But do you like me to have it ? It is 
your egg^ you know." 

" Surely, my child. Are those all the 
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flowers you have gathered ? Well, you must 

have some more another day. You are a good 

little girl, and you grow more like your sister 

every time I see you. Con>e, now, you had 

better have your tea. Yes, you may give 

Donna some milk ; she is always thirsty, poor 

thing ! You must get Sister to bring you again 

in two or three weeks ; the puppies will be 

bigger then, and Donna will let you play with 

them." 

In a few minutes more the sisters were on 

their road to Westport, Sarah observing with 
much satisfaction — 

" What a happy afternoon we have had ! 

and I did go out to tea after all ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Nearly a month elapsed after the officers* 
ball before the final departure of the regiment 
took place. The vessel which was to convey 
the greater part of the men to India contrived 
to injure her boilers in coming round to West- 
port to take them on board, and it was found 
more practicable to wait her repair than to 
furnish another ship. During this reprieve 
society of all classes bloomed into quite 
unusual hospitality towards the friends they 
were so soon to lose. It happened to be a 
particularly fine late autumn, and the milder 
temperature of the southern coasts of England 
permitted even stolen days of outdoor enjoy- 
ment to be added to the dinners, dances, 
musical parties, and entertainments of all 
kinds which filled the evenings. Afternoon 
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gatherings were held in' some of the pretty 
gardens which belonged to a few of the 
principal residences on the outskirts of the 
town, as well as at the neighbouring country- 
houses ; and croquet, then in fashion, — lawn- 
tennis being still unborn, — was the excuse 
for many an adjourned meeting ** to play the 
return match." 

To the melancholy satisfaction of feasting 
the parting guests was added the pleasurable 
excitement of welcoming the incoming ones, 
for it had been decreed by the wisdom of 
Headquarters that the regiment which was to 
replace the outgoing one should not delay its 
arrival, — an arrangement productive of some 
inconvenience to the parties principally con- 
cerned, but which added greatly to the liveli- 
ness of Westport society. In short, no winter 
season had ever before begun with so much 
gaiety and movement as the present. 

It will be readily understood that Miss 
Anderson was not very anxious to share in 
these festivities. She had resolved that no 
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further opportunity for private conversation 
between Mr. Campbell and herself must be 
allowed to occur, and she felt that the less 
they met, even in public, the better for both. 
She had looked her duty in the face, and had 
done it, simply and quietly, but she suffered 
even more than she had expected to do. 
Home work and home interests for the first 
time in her life failed tp comfort her, and she 
did not at the time recognise how much she 
was indebted to them for the power of keeping 
up at all. She was young enough to look 
upon life as of almost endless duration, and 
experience had not come to assure her that 
the bitterness of her sorrow, like that of all 
earthly sorrows, would yield to that great 
consoler — Time. Self-control was, however, 
habitual to her ; it had been one of th^ 
earliest lessons inculcated, both by precept 
and example, by her mother, and the habit 
had gained strength through the exceptional 
circumstances in which she had been placed. 
Mrs. Anderson had been accustomed to say 
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that few persons rated highly enough the duty 
of cheerfulness, which, if the test of virtue be 
consideration for the happiness of others, could 
scarcely be surpassed in importance* 

Jane was thus well prepared to endure the 
trial which had come to her, but her calmness 
and self-command were strained to the utmost 
by these last weeks of excitement and uncer- 
tainty, of watching and anxiety, of perpetual 
efforts to avoid what her soul longed for, 
and perpetual, uncontrollable regrets at her 
own success. It may seem strange that 
her struggle was unobserved by the sisters, 
between whom and herself such strong affec- 
tion existed ; but Jane felt that, to be complete 
and effective, such a sacrifice as her's must be 
unsuspected by those who were its chief 
objects, and from the moment in which she 
first became aware that it was demanded of 
her, she had jealously guarded her secret. 
Sophy, indeed, whose delicate, quick percep- 
tions were sharpened -by her great love for 
her sister, had at one times entertained con- 
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siderable suspicions of the state of Mr. 
Campbells feelings, and had half thought that 
they were not altogether unreciprocated by 
Jane ; but neither she nor Josephine had ever 
happened to hear of his visit on the morning 
following the officers' ball, and when she found 
that Jane did not show any eagerness to go to 
parties where he was pretty sure to be among 
the guests, and that he wore his usual calm 
and imperturbable manner, and apparently did 
not especially notice her sister's absence, she 
began to doubt the truth of her former impres- 
sions. If Jane had appeared unhappy or rest- 
less, all Sophy's faculties would at once have 
been on the stretch to discover the cause, but 
Jane seemed to be only accidentally more than 
usually occupied. And to say truth, Sophy's 
head was beginning to be too full of her own 
affairs to afford room for much speculation 
about those of others. 

The general spirit of festivity which had of 
late possessed Westport, and Miss Anderson's 
preoccupation, and indisposition to share in 
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the gaieties which were so welcome to her 
sisters, had combined to throw Sophy and 
young Clifford very much into each others 
society, and the young man had not been 
slow to avail himself of every opportunity of 
meeting her. Her beauty had at first capti- 
vated him, but it was impossible to know 
Sophy Anderson long without perceiving that 
this was one of the least of her attractions. 
She possessed, more even than her sisters, 
who were more regularly handsome, that 
indefinable quality — charm. No pretty girl 
was ever less occupied with herself, and none 
ever excited less envy and jealousy from 
those less fortunate. She was not considered 
by her teachers a clever girl, but she had in 
her an artistic fibre which often gave to what 
she did a peculiar finish and character, to 
which others superior in general acquirements 
could not attain. The quick sympathy, the 
delicate insight, the almost intuitive percep- 
tion in cases where her feelings were in- 
terested, all belonged to this side of her 
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nature; and an irresistible sense of fun, 
though always regulated by her good taste 
and gentle kindliness, completed the list of 
fascinations to which Charlie Clifford was 
falling a victim. 

He was a good-looking, good-natured lad, 
with an inexhaustible fund of animal spirits, 
and a predilection for having his own way, 
which passed in his family for strength of 
character. The youngest of all, his sisters 
adored him, his delicate elder brother won- 
dered at and spoiled him, and it was con- 
sidered that Charlie had more influence than 
any one else with their father, of whom the 
whole family stood in awe. He liked to 
believe that he resembled his father, and 
especially that he inherited the paternal 
strength of will, but the resemblance was 
entirely superficial, and on the few occasions 
on which he had ventured to try conclusions 
with a decision of his father's, he had been 
put aside with an easy determination which 
he preferred to forget This did not augur 
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well for the result of any very serious differ- 
ence of opinion, but Charlie's was one of those 
natures to whom the past and the future are 
mere words, and the present is everything. 

And indeed, if a man might ever be excused 
for having no thought but for the present, 
Charlie Clifford could claim that excuse. He 
was twenty-two ; he was in the possession of 
health, liberty, congenial pursuits and com- 
panions; he was as deeply in love as it was 
possible for his nature to be, and he had no 
especial reason to fear that his love was a 
hopeless one. To rise in the morning with 
the hope of an accidental meeting with Sophy ; 
to learn her prospective engagements and 
plan for an invitation to the same places ; to 
ascertain that they were certainly to meet at 
such and such a party, and to engage her 
beforehand for as many dances as possible; — 
these were the absorbing occupations of the 
days which flew past on golden wings. True,, 
there were sad reverses of fortune. On one 
never-to-be-forgotten day of anguish, when a 
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long-planned expedition to some neighbouring 
ruins, with luncheon and a dance in the farm- 
house adjoining, was to take place, Charlie 
was suddenly put on duty by an insensible 
adjutant. But though he spent the afternoon 
in such torments of despair and jealousy that 
he almost wondered the next morning to find 
his hair still unstreaked with grey, was there 
not balm in that morning's meeting with 
Sophy — by the most curious coincidence — 
just as she and Josephine had crossed the 
threshold for their early walk, and in hearing 
from her lips that it had been a very stupid 
party ; that the floor was horrid, and that 
she had been tired to death and glad to get 
home ? It is strange that Josephine, on the 
contrary, when subsequently examined, de- 
scribed the day as a most brilliant success 
in all respects ; but then, as Sophy thought 
to herself with a little sigh of superiority, 
dear Pheeny was still such a child! Not so 
very many weeks ago, and Sophy had been 
a child too. 
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Owing to the causes mentioned above, Miss 
Anderson was some time in becoming aware 
of the growing intimacy between her sister 
and young Clifford. She heard him spoken 
of, principally by Josephine, and she had 
even once dined in his company ; but as on 
that occasion he was doomed to the mistress 
of the house, and Sophy had a neighbour who 
thoroughly appreciated the advantages of his 
position, Jane, if she had thought of Mr. Clif^ 
ford at all, would have described him as a 
silent, rather sulky young man, of not parti- 
cularly good manners, and certainly was far 
from suspecting any special interest in her 
sister. Sophy, too, made no allusion to him 
on that evening. Indeed, she had seldom 
mentioned his name of late ; not that she was 
prone to have secrets from Jane, but she was 
still in the sweet shyness and uncertainty with 
regard to her own feelings which belong to 
the dawn of a first attachment, and though she 
had evidence enough to satisfy her own mind, 
at times, as to the nature of Charlie's thoughts 
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and wishes, it was not sufficiently definite to 
lay before another person. Reproached for 
concealment, her own defence would have 
been, "If I do not tell my own dear Janey, 
it is because there is really nothing — almost — 
to tell." 

Meanwhile it will easily be believed that 
gossip in such a place as Westport had a great 
deal to say about young Clifford's evident 
devotion. It was the theme of great amuse- 
ment among his comrades; and at last, one 
evening when there were some guests at mess, 
and the dinner was rather later and longer 
than usual, the gravity of the young men at 
the lower end of the table was sorely tried by 
Charlie s incessant appeals to his watch, and 
the deep sigh with which it was in each 
instance returned to his pocket. When the 
colonel and the guests of the evening rose, the 
alacrity with which Charlie sprang from his 
chair produced a general titter, and the man 
next him asked if he would not stop and have 
a weed. Charlie muttered something about 
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"Old Mrs. Marsh — tea — music — early — pro- 
mised," and beat a hasty retreat, leaving his 
affairs behind him for immediate dissection. 

Only a few officers remained, who were all 
pretty intimate, and one of the younger men 
began the conversation by remarking audibly 
to his neighbour that if Clifford did not take 
care he would find himself in a deuce of a 
scrape. " A fellow gets let in, you see," he 
added with a shake of the head expressive of 
his own vast experience. 

" Nonsense ! " rejoined the man addressed. 
" Clifford is very hard hit, it is easy to see 
that ; but you don't suppose he is such a fool 
as to have any serious intentions ? " 

" It is not necessary that he should have any 
intentions at all," said an older man who sat 
on the other side ; " a far more pertinent 
inquiry is — has the lady any intentions ? I 
mean no disrespect to her ; I know nothing 
about her; but Clifford seems to me just the 
sort of young fellow to be, as Fiennes says, 
* drawn in' to a foolish engagement, to be a 
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fetter to him for years, and only got rid of at 
last perhaps with a row, and more or less 
damage to both parties." 

" Engagement ! " said another officer who 
had not yet spoken. " I don't know what 
Clifford may meditate, of course, he being 
evidently in a condition of temporary lunacy. 
But I do know his father, and I will venture 
to prophecy that such an engagement would 
never be fulfilled with his consent while he is 
above ground. Old Mr. Clifford is one of the 
proudest and most fastidious men in England. 
I can see his face when Charlie asks him for 
leave to marry the daughter of a disreputable, 
dram-drinking old Captain Nobody. And I 
know I should be very sorry to be in Master 
Charlie's shoes on that occasion ! " 

" If that is the case," remarked the young 
man spoken of as Fiennes to his neighbour, 
" it is a bad look-out for Miss — for the young 
lady, eh ? " 

*'Oh, as to the young lady," exclaimed 
another voice, '' girls now-a-days take uncom- 
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mon good care of themselves. Ten to one 
she has made all these calculations already, 
knows the exact amount of old Clifford's rent 
roll, his age, and how much of the property 
is entailed, and is only amusing herself with 
Charlie till something more practical turns up. 
Take care of yourself, Fiennes ; you know you 
are considered the great catch of the regi- 
ment ! " 

A general laugh succeeded this sally, 
Fiennes being a harum-scarum young fellow, 
always notoriously and frankly impecunious. 
Before it had subsided, some one at the other 
end of the table happened to ask a question 
of his neighbour in which occurred the word 
" horse." Conversation was at once diverted 
into a new and still more interesting channel, 
and Charlie Clifford and his love affairs were 
left in peace. 

There had been one silent and deeply 
pained listener to what had passed. A dozen 
times Mr. Campbell had longed to intervene, 
to take the defence of the poor little girl whom 
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he knew to be so simple and innocent, so incap- 
able of base calculations. But he felt that he 
could do no good by interfering, and that, as 
long as nothing worse was said, it was better 
to let these boys talk out their subject — and 
forget it. He sat, therefore, silent and watchful, 
till the idle talk had flowed away in a different 
direction ; then he rose, and strolled into the 
air. His thoughts were very sad, for he 
realised more deeply than ever the unpro- 
tected position of the poor girls in whom he 
was so deeply interested. He kne'vy^ but little 
of young Clifford, who had only lately joined ; 
to speak to him, therefore, on the danger of 
compromising Sophy by idle attentions was 
out of the question. A few weeks ago he 
might have hazarded a word of warning to 
Jane, but that was now impossible, and indeed, 
would it not be cruel to add to her cares, 
perhaps uselessly ? Ah ! if Jane would but 
have given him a brother's right to counsel 
and protect them all ! 
; An idea suddenly presented itself to his 
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mind which brought him some little comfort, 
as it suggested a possible service which it 
might be in his power to do them. Mrs. 
Freeman, the wife of the newly arrived 
Admiral of the port, who has been already 
alluded to, was an old friend of his, a country- 
woman, and even a kinswoman, as kinship is 
reckoned north of the Tweed. He had seen 
but little of her of late years — indeed, since the 
days when they were children together; but 
since they had met at Westport they had 
renewed the old intimacy with great pleasure 
on both sides. She was always, he remem- 
bered, a very kind-hearted person ; she had no 
children, and little to do except to amuse her- 
self. He resolved to try to interest her in 
these young people, and induce her to show 
them occasional kindness and protection. If 
he should succeed in this, he felt too that he 
should still have a kind of link with Jane after 
he had left Westport. He had never had a 
letter from his far-away cousin in his life, but 
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after all, she was his cousin, and he would not 
lose sight of her again. 

Knowing that his remaining days were 
probably few, he lost no time in putting his 
idea into execution, and called at the Admir- 
alty House the next morning. Fortune 
favoured him. Mrs. Freeman was at home 
and alone, and he at once told her that he had 
a request to make of her, and made no secret 
of the fact that he should esteem her com- 
pliance with it as an exceeding kindness done 
to himself. 

Mrs. Freeman listened with sympathy to his 
story. She was really a kind woman, and she 
delighted to please and to feel that she was 
tharming. She remembered seeing Sophy and 
admiring her at the officers' ball, and while 
Mr. Campbell was giving her a sketch of the 
family and their situation, she was building a 
little romance in her head, of which Campbell 
was the hero and Sophy the heroine. '* Poor 
fellow 1 " she thought, " how touching is his 
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wish that I should play the part of guardian 
angel to his love when he is far away ! " 

And even when Mr. Campbell proceeded 
to instance the notorious flirtation of that even- 
ing. and which she had for the moment for- 
gotten, in proof of the disadvantage of Sophy's 
not having had a proper chaperon, Mrs. Free- 
man only ejaculated mentally, "Jealous too, 
poor fellow ! " and felt that the romance had 
assumed a still more interesting aspect. 

She reflected rapidly that if the acquaintance 
should turn out to be inconvenient or disagree- 
able, it would probably be dissolved before very 
long by her own removal from Westport, as 
Admiral Freeman was very near promotion, and 
would then be ineligible for his present berth. 
Besides, she had too assured a place in society, 
and was too independent by nature, to care 
the least for Westport prejudices, and was per- 
fectly indifferent to the social position of her 
acquaintances, provided always they amused — 
or at least did not bore — her. That was the 
one unpardonable sin. 
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The result of the conversation was a very 
kind and warm assurance on her part of the 
pleasure she should have in making the Miss 
Andersons' acquaintance on the very first 
opportunity ; and Mr. Campbell left her with 
the hope that he had secured for Jane and her 
sisters a kind and useful friend. 

On his return to his quarters he was met 
by the intelligence that the order from Head- 
quarters had arrived, and that they were to 
sail in three days. 
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CHAPTER V. 

« Mr. /. M. Campbell, 

" 2QOtk Regiment, 
"P. P. C." 

It was over. Jane had shaken hands with him 
for the last time as they came out of church 
on Sunday morning, and now, on the Monday, 
his card lay on the hall-table, representing the 
formal leave-taking. One more day of unrest 
and effort, then a morning of miserable bustle 
and excitement in the town, the measured 
tread of troops, and lively military music, 
sadder than a funeral dirge, — and Jane's story, 
as she felt, was ended. 

But life around her did not stand still. It 
seemed, indeed, to go forward with fuller pul- 
sations than usual. Sarah was to. go to Mrs. 
Vincent after Christmas. Captain Anderson, 
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finding that the change was to make financially 
little or no difference to him, had offered no 
objection to it, and Mrs, Vincent had ex- 
pressed peculiar pleasure in having one of the 
children of her old friend confided to her, and 
had been most kind in facilitating the arrange- 
ment in every way. She was intending to 
spend her own Christmas holidays in Devon- 
shire, and she proposed on her return journey 
to alter her route in order to stay a day or 
two at Westport and to bring Sarah back 
with her. 

Mrs. Anderson had relapsed pretty much 
into her former f:ondition, with increasing 
tendency to sleep, or to take little notice of 
those around her, so that Jane, now that 
her nervousness as to the possibility of 
painful meetings was exchanged for the 
blank of a far more painful certainty of 
immunity from such, had no longer any 
reason for declining to accompany her sisters 
into society. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that she must soon become aware of the 
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new interest which had been introduced into 
Sophy's life. 

Among the few relations the Andersons 
possessed were the Lathams. Captain An- 
derson's only sister had married a Mr. 
Latham, a solicitor in good practice in West- 
port, and it was during a visit they had 
made to her in consequence of her serious 
illness some eight years previously that he 
had conceived a fancy for settling there. 
Since his retirement on half-pay, following 
on his marriage and the acquisition of his 
wife's small fortune, they had led a wander- 
ing life ; but Westport suddenly appeared to 
him as a sort of paradise for idle men, 
offering many facilities for killing time, and 
no lack of associates willing to co-operate in 
the same work of destruction. It was cheap, 
too, as a residence, was considered to be 
healthy, and they had no especial call to 
any other spot on the habitable globe. Mrs. 
Anderson had offered no opposition ; she was 
glad to put a period to their unsettled way 
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of life, and she was then fully aware of the 
character of the man she had married, and 
was not sorry that he should be anchored in 
a spot where he at least had some ties. 
She would not have had much in common 
with her sister-in-law had she known her 
first in health, but now she felt interested in 
her and in the poor children whom she 
feared would soon be motherless. In fact, 
Mrs. Latham never rallied again for more 
than a few weeks in the summer, and died 
the following year of decline, during which 
Mrs, Anderson nursed her with the devotion 
of a real sister, and extended a mother's care 
and tenderness to the two poor boys whom 
she left. 

Mr. Latham was a shrewd, sensible man, 
energetic, upright, but not expansive. He 
had no great liking for his brother-in-law, 
whose idle, self-indulgent disposition was in 
every way the antipodes of his own, but he 
thoroughly liked and reverenced Mrs. An- 
derson, and was deeply grateful for her 
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kindness to his poor wife and to the boys. 
She, on her side, having once got through 
the crust of her brother-in-law's reserve, 
liked and respected him and felt a great 
reliance on his judgment ; and after her 
accident, when she began to realise that her 
health would not return, she had felt com- 
fort in the knowledge that her girls would 
have a judicious friend and adviser in their 
uncle, if need were. 

Indeed, he had proved his friendship in 
a very substantial way. Captain Anderson 
had obtained, shortly after settling in West- 
port, an appointment as secretary to one of 
the principal charitable institutions in the 
town. Mr. Latham had assisted him to get 
the situation, considering that, besides the 
advantage of the salary attached, the daily 
occupation would be of great, value to so 
idle a man, and he had been puzzled and 
somewhat displeased by the lukewarmness 
and almost reluctance with which Mrs. An- 
derson had received the idea. It turned 
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put that she knew her husband better than 
he did. For a time matters went tolerably 
smoothly. Captain Anderson's unpunctuality 
and negligence were occasionally censured by 
the committee, but no very serious complaint 
was made. At last, however, shortly after 
the accident which was the origin of her ill- 
ness, a terrible revelation was made to the 
poor woman. The accounts of the institution 
were found to be in the utmost confusion, and 
a new chairman having insisted on a search- 
ing investigation, various sums were discov- 
ered to have been unaccounted for. The 
deficit was not very large, and Mr. Latham 
inclined to the belief that his brother-in-law 
was not guilty in intention of actual fraud, 
but that his horrible scrape was the result of 
carelessness, idleness, and an easy-going tone 
of morals which trusted to being able to put 
things straight some day. By great exertions, 
and by himself immediately advancing the 
sum deficient, Mr. Latham contrived to get 
this view taken by the committee, and the 
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secretary was allowed to resign his post with 
no worse consequences than a vaguely dam- 
aged reputation, the shade of which varied 
from grey to deep black, according to the 
animus of the individual narrator of the cir- 
cumstances. 

The blow fell heaviest on Mrs. Anderson, 
already in declining health. Nothing could 
probably have arrested the constitutional de- 
cay which had begun, but there was little 
doubt that this shock greatly accelerated it. 

Mr. Latham had two sons. Edward, the 
eldest, was about the age of Jane, and was 
now a partner in his father's business. The 
younger one, Henry, was about seventeen, 
and had not left school. Edward Latham 
was a steady, well-disposed young man, of 
fair abilities, but without his father's force of 
character. They got on together, perhaps, 
all the better for this difference. Mr. Latham 
liked to rule, and found in his son an excellent 
lieutenant, who had in him the making of a 
good man of business. Few fathers and sons 
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had worked together more harmoniously, and, 
until about a year before the time of which 
we are writing, no cloud had ever arisen 
between them. 

The cousins had been brought up so much 
together, that Mr. Latham seemed justified 
in the hope which he once expressed to a 
friend, that there would be no such nonsense 
as falling in love between them. Every rule, 
however, has its exceptions, and the brotherly 
intimacy, which would, as the father hoped, 
avert this misfortune, had only riveted the 
charm which Sophy had possessed for Ed- 
ward since he first saw her as a little girl. 
His childish devotion had been in those days 
a source of amusement to the elders, who saw 
in its intensity and openness the best augury 
that it would never be anything more ; then * 
Edward went away to school, and as he grew 
older his childish demonstrations of attach- 
ment of course ceased, and were in time 
succeeded by the somewhat elaborate rudeness 
of the British hobbledehoy. But through all the 
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various metamorphoses of boyhood and youth, 
Edward had never in reality swerved from 
his allegiance to Sophy. Sophy knew this 
well enough, and was rather proud, when a 
very young girl, of possessing a slave of her 
own, without, as was natural, attaching any 
great meaning to the fact, or asking herself 
what was to come of it. As she emerged 
more into womanhood, however, she had found 
it prudent to let her cousin see, when occasion 
offered, that he was looked upon only as her 
cousin, and Edward*s alarm and uneasiness 
at this sudden reserve on her part, had led 
to a premature disclosure of his hopes. Sophy 
did her utmost to avert the catastrophe, but 
Edward, impelled by jealousy of some one 
of her admirers, rushed upon his doom. " He 
knew he could not ask her to marry him now, 
but he was already his father's partner, — his 
position would improve,** &c. &c. ; and in 
hopes to strengthen his cause, he went 
straightway to his father, and implored him 
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to sanction an engagement if Sophy could be 
induced to listen to him. 

Mr. Latham received the communication 
with very marked disfavour. Personally, he 
liked his nieces, and he had a real regard 
and respect for Jane, but the increasing con- 
tempt and disapprobation elicited by their 
fathers way of life made the idea of any 
further connection with him an exceedingly 
unwelcome one. He looked upon Sophy as 
a pretty little girl, no wiser, he supposed, 
than most other girls ; but even had the 
affair been as desirable as he felt it to be the 
reverse, he would have objected to his son's 
engaging himself so early. As to marriage 
at present, that was, fortunately, out of the 
question. He could not afford to give Edward 
such a share of his business as would enable 
him to support a family, and Sophy, as he 
very well knew, had no fortune beyond the 
expectation of her share of ;^8ooo after her 
parents' death. 
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He expressed no strong feeling, however, 
at first, but raked the unfortunate lover fore 
and aft with a fire of searching questions. 
He wound up with the remark that, as far 
as he could judge, Edward had not as yet 
^received much encouragement from the lady. 

No! Edward must confess he had not. 
Sophy had hitherto refused to treat the 
matter seriously, and had laughed at his 
prayer for an engagement, remarking jest- 
ingly that she was sure neither of them could 
answer for keeping in the same mind until 
Edward should be in a position to marry; 
but, if he brought his father's sanction to back 
his entreaties, she must then listen to him, 
and might, he hoped, agree to wait. 

*' Sophy shows her sense," observed Mr. 
Latham, ruthlessly cutting short his sons 
tender aspirations. ''A pretty girl like that 
hopes to have half-a-dozen opportunities of 
marrying in the next three or four years. 
Now, Edward, TU be frank with you. There 
are many reasons why this marriage would 
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be very unwelcome to me- But you are a 
good son, and you are beginning to earn your 
living, and have a right, within limits, to please 
yourself in the choice of a wife. I could not at 
present make you such an allowance as would 
enable you to marry any girl without fortune, 
whoever she might be. But in, say, three 
years* time (you are now twenty-two), you will 
have a right to a larger share in the business, 
and Henry's education will, I hope, be pretty 
nearly finished ; and if you are then in the same 
mind, I will do my best to help you. But I 
object to ah engagement, and I shall put you on 
honour not to induce Sophy to consent to one." 
Mr. Latham need not have been alarmed. 
Sophy was highly indignant at Edward's 
application to his father, which, as she de- 
clared, implied some encouragement from her- 
self. She liked Edward very well, but she 
did not want to marry him, and she could 
assure him that tormenting her was not at all 
the way to make her like him better. Find- 
ing thus but small cheer from any quarter for 
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his hopes, poor Edward resolved henceforth 
to bury them in his own bosom, and to try the 
effect of patient, devoted constancy in winning 
Sophy's heart. This resolution, however, did 
not prevent him, after the manner of men in 
love who wish to recommend themselves, from 
treating the beloved object to every variety 
of ill-humour, from oppressive melancholy to 
downright sulk, while he kept the strictest 
watch on her movements, ready to hate any 
man on whom she smiled ever so casually, with 
a bitter and undiscriminating hatred. Jane 
was wont to say that the amount of attention 
received by Sophy on any occasion could 
always be accurately guaged by the gloom 
on poor Edward s face. Had she been seeing 
much of him lately, she could not have failed 
to perceive from his extreme perturbation 
that a new and unusually disturbing influence 
had arisen, but she had been little from home, 
as we know, and Edward, contrary to his 
usual custom, had kept very much aloof. It 
happened, however, one morning that he called 
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early with a message from his father, and 
found Jane alone. She was glad to see him. 
A solemn entertainment, called on the card of 
invitation a soiree, was to be given that even^ 
ing by the Mayor of Westport to celebrate 
the opening of the new Town Hall. An 
invitation had been sent to Captain and the 
Misses Anderson, and Jane, knowing that 
there would be a great crowd, as all the nota- 
bilities of the town were to be present to do 
honour to the occasion, was anxious to secure 
some rather more trustworthy escort than their 
father, who might either get tired and go 
home, or wander away with a crony and stay 
till all hours, in either case forgetting th^ 
existence of his daughters. She was there- 
fore glad to secure her cousin, as she had 
often done in similar cases, to look after 
them, and she asked him to belong to their 
party that evening, telling him the reason. 

Edward replied that if he could be of use 
to them they might of course command him, 
but that otherwise he had not intended to go 
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to the soiree. To Janes exclamation of sur- 
prise, and inquiry if he were not well, he 
made no answer except a short, " I am quite 
well, thank you." Jane concluded immedi- 
ately that Sophy was in some way connected 
with his diacomfiture, and she conceived the 
impression, founded on she hardly knew what, 
that it was more serious than usual. She 
was surprised, also, on mentioning to her 
sisters later in the day what had passed, to 
note the bright flush which rose on Sophy's 
cheek, and to hear, her quick exclamation of 
annoyance at having Edward, as she said, 
pinned to them for the whole evening. 

Josephine too giggled, and seemed fully to 

•* 

understand the case. 

On arriving that evening at the Town Hall, 
they were met at the door by Edward, who 
handed them out of their fly and at once 
gave his arm to Jane, Sophy preceding 
them on that of her father. When they 
entered the reception-room, they were imme- 
diately joined by a young man who seemed 
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well known to Captain Anderson and to 
Sophy, and who might almost have been 
waiting for them, from the readiness with 
which he came forward to greet them* Jane 
felt Edward s arm, on which her hand rested, 
twitch, and he somewhat hastily .withdrew it, 
telling her that he would be sure not to lose 
sight of them, and would be in the way when 
they wished their carriage called. " Not that 
I shall be wanted," he added bitterly. Jane 
had no time to wonder at present, for she 
was summoned by Sophy, who introduced 
the new-comer as Mr. Clifford. He reminded 
her that he had once had the pleasure of 
meeting her at dinner, and Jane could not 
help feeling that she should never have iden- 
tified the silent and gloomy guest she re- 
membered on that occasion with the young 
man who now stood beside her, sparkling 
with high spirits and good-humour, seeming 
to know everybody, and joking with the most 
reverend seniors with the light-hearted auda- 
city of happy youth. 
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The sisters moved about the room, which 
was very large and well filled, seeking their 
different acquaintances, and young Clifford 
accompanied them, as it were, quite naturally; 
and when at last they found a seat for a 
while near some friends, he still remained 
leaning against the wall at the end of the 
bench on which he had deposited Sophy. 
Miss Anderson began to open her eyes to 
Edward's altered demeanour. It was evident 
that Mr. Clifford's attentions to Sophy were 
no new thing to him, and that he took them 
more seriously than usual. From Sophy's 
manner there was not much to be learned, 
but she seemed thoroughly satisfied with her 
present companion, and Jane could not but 
observe certain expressions and allusions in 
their conversation tending to show that the 
acquaintance was not a new one. After sit- 
ting some time, Clifford asked Miss Anderson 
if she would like to go into the farther room, 
where tea and other refreshments were to 
be found. She was engaged in conversation 
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with the lady next her, and declined for the 
moment, on which the young man offered his 
arm to Sophy, who accepted it, and they went 
away. 

Soon after they were gone, the friends who 
were seated by Jane were summoned by 
others of their party, and she found herself 
the only occupant of the bench. She was 
wishing that Sophy would return, when the 
vacant seat beside her was taken by a lady, 
who came escorted by no less a person than 
the Mayor himself, and was at her request 
introduced by him to Miss Anderson as Mrs. 
Freeman. 

The Admiral's good-natured wife had fully 
purposed to keep her promise to Mr. Camp- 
bell, but she had been rather puzzled how to 
carry it into effect, as she never encountered 
the Miss Andersons in any of the houses at 
which she visited. Her kind intentions, 
accordingly, were in a fair way of being for- 
gotten, when at the Town Hall soiree she 
suddenly recognised pretty Sophy on young 
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Clifford's arm, and immediately, in her ener- 
getic way, began to make inquiries of their 
host as to what members of the family were 
present. The Mayor looked around him help- 
lessly ; he had made so many bows and shaken 
so many hands that evening, that he might be 
excused for having no very accurate idea of 
his guests. At this moment his eye lighted 
on Miss Anderson, sitting for the moment 
alone on the bench where, as we know, she had 
just been left. He pointed her out as the 
eldest sister, accompanying the information 
with the warm commendation which no one 
ever failed to give Jane; and Mrs. Freeman 
at once proposed that he should take her to 
the vacant seat beside Miss Anderson and 
make them acquainted. 

Jane was exceedingly surprised, and natu- 
rally much gratified by so unexpected an 
attention. She had no clue to the motives 
which had brought her the pleasure of this 
acquaintance, for Mrs. Freeman, possessed 
with her own theory of Mr. Campbell's attach- 
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ment to Sophy, and not knowing how far her 
family might be cognisant of it, considered it 
most prudent hot to name her old friend as 
the source of her interest in the sisters until 
she should see a little further. She was much 
impressed by Miss Anderson's beauty and 
pleasing manner, and, delighted with her own 
cleverness in having carried her point, she 
made herself charming. Jane s gratified feel- 
ings gave her unusual animation, and the con- 
versation wa^ a very pleasant one. Sophy 
returned in time to take her part in it, and 
to make an equally favourable impression on 
their new friend. Shortly afterwards Mrs. 
Freeman declared that she must not keep the 
Admiral any longer, and sent young Clifford ta 
look for him and tell him that she was ready 
to go. On taking leave of Jane and Sophy, 
she asked them to come to the Admiralty 
House on the following evening, when she 
hoped to have a little music. " And if you 
are kind enough to accept such short notice," 
she added good-naturedly, "you may have 
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trouble in arranging with a chaperon. In 
that case, will you come early, — very early, 
and let me consider you as in my own charge." 
So considerate a proposal was of course grate- 
fully accepted, and they parted mutually 
pleased. 

It was getting late, and Jane, catching sight 
of their father at a little distance, seized the 
opportunity, and proposed to him to go. 
Edward Latham, who had never approached 
them during the whole evening, seeing them 
now safe in their father's care, nodded to Jane> 
and left the room before them. Charlie got 
their shawls, and Charlie called the carriage^ 
and Charlie put Sophy into it, still talking 
eagerly to her till the door was shut. Cer- 
tainly, — as poor Edward had prophesied, — 
they had not wanted him at all. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Town Hall soiree was the theme of many 
questions from Josephine at breakfast on the 
following morning, and the company, the 
decorations, and the various incidents of the 
evening were duly described. But young 
Clifford's name did not find its way into the 
narrative. Sophy remarked that Jane avoided 
it as carefully as herself. It was not till 
later in the morning, when the two younger 
girls were gone to their classes, and Sophy 
was seated in her usual place at that hour 
at the piano> that Jane, coming behind her 
sister, laid her hand on Sophy's shoulder and 
said, " I did not know that you and Mr. 
Clifford were such friends, Sophy." 

Sophy went on touching the keys with one 
hand, while she put up the other to touch 
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her sister s fingers. " Don't you think," she 
said after a pause, " that he is very nice ? " 

^*As far as I could judge," replied Jane, 
smiling. "And there is no doubt that he 
thinks ^<?^ very nice." 

" Do you think so ? " said Sophy, still 
playing softly with her one hand, 

" I do indeed/' said Jane, " and there is 
another person who evidently thinks the 
matter a serious one. Poor Edward was " 

" Oh, Edward ! " exclaimed Sophy, turning 
round indignantly on her music-stool and 
facing her sister. " I have really no patience 
with Edward, What right has he to behave 
in such a way — not only making himself ridi- 
culous, but drawing observation on me ? It 
is unbearable ! " 

" It is a pity he has not more self-control, 
certainly," said Jane, ^* but he is very deeply 
attached to you, and he is one of those people 
who are most sorely tried by uncertainty." 

** Oh ! if certainty is all he wants," flashed 
out Sophy, " there need be no difficulty about 
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iAai. It IS quite impossible that I should 
ever care for him — in the way he wishes." 

" Is that so indeed ? " asked Jane. " I 
thought " 

" Now Jane, you are not going to say that 
I ever gave him the least encouragement to 
think I liked him in that way, I hope, for it 
would not be fair." 

''No, dear," returned her sister, "I was 
not going to say that ; but I did think at one 
time that you had not decided so certainly 
that it was impossible you ever should." 

Sophy wheeled round again on the music- 
stool, and recommenced playing. "Yes," 
she said, "but then — I did not know." 

"And now you do know ? " said J^ne gently. 

Sophy did not reply to this. She played 
on for a few moments, softly modulating ; 
then, with a laugh, she broke into a crash 
of triumphant chords, and Jane, with another 
little pressure on her sister's shoulder, passed 
on to her morning's occupations. 

The two girls took care to be at the Admir- 
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alty House that evening as early as they 
thought permissible. They found Mrs. Free- 
man alone, the Admiral and one or two men 
who had dined with them not having yet 
come upstairs. She was turning over music 
at the piano, and after receiving them very 
kindly, sh6 began to deplore a disappointment 
she had had. One of her expected guests, 
a lady on whom she had counted to take a 
part in the music which she had been pre- 
paring, had just sent an excuse, and the 
evening's programme was sadly disarranged 
by this desertion* 

" Do you sing ? ." she inquired of the sisters, 
and on Miss Anderson's replying that Sophy 
sang, she eagerly added, " Do see if you know 
any of these duets. I was to have sung this, 
and this, with Mrs. Crofton, and the trio with 
her and Captain Rutherford.** 

Yes, Sophy knew some of them, and she 
would try the others; they did not look diffi- 
cult, she thought. 

Sophy Anderson was, in fact, a true musi- 
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cian ; not one of those young ladies who are 
dependent on their music-books for the half- 
dozen songs in which they have been carefully 
drilled. She had a pretty flexible voice, and 
sang with great finish and expression such 
music as was within its compass. Her sym- 
pathetic nature made her an exquisite accom- 
panyist, and she could play and sing for 
hours from memory, or read a new part at 
sight, transpose an awkward key, and take first 
or second as desired ; in short, few persons' 
musical talent was more available, or more 
productive of enjoyment to others. Mrs^ 
Freeman's delight may be imagined as this 
discovery began to dawn upon her during 
the half- hour which was fortunately spared 
them for preparation before any one else 
arrived. She saw in a moment the value of 
such a coadjutor as Sophy in her musical 
schemes, and she began to revolve in her mind 
great projects for the winter. To crown her 
satisfaction, she found that Sophy's fresh, 
pretty voice went exceedingly well with her 
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own, which was contralto, and that no one be- 
fore had ever accompanied her so thoroughly 
to her liking. 

The duets went off with the greatest suc- 
cess, and Sophy pleased the other performers 
as much as she did her hostess ; she was so 
helpful and good-humoured, so willing to set 
herself on one side and make the most of other 
people's performance, and she had such evi- 
dent enjoyment in the music for music's sake. 
It was late before the little concert ended, 
Mrs. Freeman bidding the sisters good-night 
with cordial thanks, and promising them an 
early visit. Charlie Clifford had not been of 
the party this evening, perhaps to the advan- 
tage, on the whole, of the performance, though 
Sophy would doubtless have indignantly repu- 
diated the suggestion that music could have 
any rival. 

Nothing: more was heard from the Admir- 
alty House for three days. On the morning 
of the fourth came a note from Mrs. Freeman 
saying that a sprained ankle had prevented 
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her from leaving the house, and begging Jane 
and Sophy to come to luncheon and help her 
to arrange her projected concert. Jane had 
an engagement for the afternoon, so Sophy 
set off alone. 

Luncheon being over, prolonged by much 
pleasant talk, they went to business, and Mrs. 
Freeman proceeded seriously to review her 
forces and their capabilities. She had several 
musical friends who were fair performers, and 
she hoped to get up some concerted music in 
a creditable style. Besides the principal exe- 
cutants, she had several volunteers among the 
swarm of young naval officers who were her 
devoted slaves, and who, whatever their skill 
might be, assuredly lacked not zeal in her 
service. She resolved to have two or three 
lively simple choruses for "the boys," as she 
classed this division of her company ; and as 
she wished her party to take place in the first 
week of the New Year, and Christmas was 
now fast approaching, there would not be 
too much time for the rehearsals necessary to 
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enable so many amateurs, as she said, to pull 
together. They resolved, therefore, not to be 
too ambitious in the choice of music for this 
occasion, homing, if all went well, to rise to 
higher flights hereafter. 

These various considerations made the 
selection a matter of some difficulty, and the 
short winter afternoon was soon over. Sophy*s 
maid had been once announced, and dismissed 
with the message that Miss Sophy should be 
sent home ; and at last, after much discussion, 
and then tea, and then more pleasant talk, 
Sophy was obliged to ask that a cab might 
be sent for. More last wordSj and Mrs. 
Freeman, kissing her affectionately and tell- 
ing her that she had been invaluable, added 
significantly, "And if I knew where John 
Campbell is stationed, I would certainly write 
and thank him." 

" John Campbell ! " said Sophy, pausing as 
she put on her hat, and looking round with 
wondering eyes. 

"John Campbell of Darroch, who is in the 
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2ooth. He IS a sort of kinsman of mine, you 
know. Why, did he not tell you that he had 
charged me to make your acquaintance ? " 

" He did not tell me, certainly/' said Sophy, 
" and I think not my sisters either. I daresay 
he would have done so if we had been at 
home when he called to say goodbye. But 
it so happened that we scarcely saw him for 
the last few weeks before he sailed." 

*' How very odd!" said Mrs. Freeman, 
feeling her romance suddenly dispersed to 
the winds ; "I thought he had been a great 
friend of your's." 

" Oh ! so he was," returned Sophy, placidly, 
" We had known him ever since the regiment 
came, and we all liked him so much. Every- 
body liked him, I think. Well, dear Mrs. 
Freeman, good-night, and I will copy out those 
parts and bring them on Monday." 

Sophy's surprise had been so evidently 
genuine, and her manner in speaking of Mr. 
Campbell was so perfectly frank and uncon- 
scious, that Mrs. Freeman felt convinced of 
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her mistake in supposing that any love affair 
had ever existed between them. At another 
time her busy brain would have been bent on 
reading the mystery of Mr. Campbell's peculiar 
interest in these girls, but just now her musical 
undertaking filled her mind to the exclusion 
of all other subjects. She bestowed some 
passing thoughts on the matter while dressing 
for dinner, and tried to remember what had 
really passed in her conversation w^Ith her 
fisir-away kinsman. ''Perhaps he was inter- 
ested for a friend/' was her conclusion, " or it 
might have been only good nature. I do run 
away with an idea sometimes, I know." 

When the Miss Andersons were lighting 
their candles, and preparing to go upstairs 
that evening, Josephine having already left 
the room, Sophy told Jane that they owed 
their pleasant new acquaintance to Mr. Camp- 
bell, who had bespoken Mrs. Freeman's good 
will towards them. 

"That was very kind of him," said Jane, 
as she turned down the lamp. 
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The practisings at the Admiralty House 
went on with great spirit. Mrs. Freeman 
confided to Sophy, after a week, that her chief 
anxiety was about the choruses. " Those boys 
do bawl so fearfully," she said; "they would 
drown twice the number of female voices that 
we possess." 

"We must rehearse them very strictly," 
said Sophy ; " and I think we should do well 
to keep for this time to one or two very simple 
choruses, such as the * Carnevale,* and that 
* Good-night/ which is very effective, if we can 
only induce them to let their voices die away 
softly at the end. But what we want is a regular 
severe conductor to keep us all" in order." 

" That is what we want," returned Mrs. 
Freeman. "It does not signify for this time, 
as we are only trying our wings, but if we 
attempt anything more important, we will get 
your old professor M tiller to come and drill 
us. If he would make me as good a musician 
as you are, Sophy, I would go to school to him 
to-morrow. Meanwhile you must grind the 
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chorus-singers at that * Good-night.' I have 
begged them all to attend to-day ; and by the 
by, I have got two new girls, Mrs. Stepney's 
daughters — mezzo-soprano, I should suppose." 
So Sophy was installed by her friend as 
chorus-master. She had one most attentive 
pupil. Charlie Clifford had enrolled himself 
among Mrs. Freeman's choir, and would 
willingly have practised all day and every 
day, so intense was his devotion to art. He 
really was fond of music, and his voice was 
not bad, and the bliss of singing with Sophy 
persuaded him that here was his true vocation. 
He was somewhat uneasy at first, for, as may 
be imagined, Sophy did not lack admirers 
among her scholars, and Charlie was pain- 
fully conscious that several of the confounded 
fellows sang much better than he did ; but as 
Sophy gave him no reason to suspect her of a 
preference for any confounded fellow, all went 
smoothly, and he maintained his position as 
Sophy's shadow, and was in the seventh 
heaven. 
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Jane had gone with Sophy once or twice to 
the Admiralty House. Mrs. Freeman, since 
Sophy's communication, was invested with a 
new interest in her eyes ; but as she did not 
sing, she was not of any use at the rehearsals, 
and they consumed a great deal of time, 
especially in the mornings. She could not 
feel that her companionship was needful to 
Sophy when under Mrs. Freeman's wing, 
and she felt happy and satisfied that her 
young sister should have so unexceptionable 
a friend, and the enjoyment of her favourite 
pursuit under such excellent auspices. 

New Year's Day was unseasonably fine and 
mild, and Jane yielded to little Sarah's request 
that they should pay a promised visit to Lady 
Hornby, or rather to the pugs, before she left 
for Brighton with Mrs. Vincent, who was soon 
expected. 

They found the old lady alone, her daughter 
and grandchildren, who were spending Christ^ 
mas with her, having taken advantage of the 
beautiful day to make a distant expedition. 
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The usual inquiries having been made and 
answered, Jane said, " I felt sure that Mrs. 
Lascelles and her family would be with you, 
and I was rather afraid we might be trouble- 
some; but Sarah has never forgotten your 
kind invitation to her to pay another visit to 
Donna and her babies." 

" I have been quite expecting her," said 
Lady Hornby, ** and I have got a New Year's 
gift for her, a little writing-desk. There it is 
on that table ; but it is nicely packed up, and 
I would not open the parcel, if I were you, till 
you get home. Oh! yes, the puppies are 
quite well," she continued, seeing Sarah's eyes 
travelling round the room in search of their 
basket, "but, as old Green says, they are 
grown that mischievous^ that they have had to 
take up their quarters in the housekeeper's 
room, where there are not so many things for 
them to spoU. Their sole delight is in rend- 
ing and tearing from morning till night." 

" Were they very' naughty } " asked Sarah, 
with a child's anxiety for details. 
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** My dear, there was really no end to their 
mischief. Mrs. Lascelles has a beautiful piece 
of knitting in hand, with some new thick wool, 
which makes a large ball. Those little scamps 
got at the basket, which was left on the sofa, 
and while one tugged at the knitting, the other 
rolled the ball round and round the room. 
You never saw such a state of things — the 
knitting all unravelled and the wool twisted 
round the legs of the chairs and tables. That 
was their first greeting to Mrs. Lascelles, the 
day she arrived." 

*'And does not Mrs. Lascelles like them 
now ? " asked Sarah anxiously. 

*^ Oh ! yes, she likes them ; we are all fool- 
ishly fond of dogs. She is going to take 
one of them home with her. My grandson 
Robert wants him to be called Demon — his 
face is so black and he is so wicked." 

" Demon is not a pretty name," said Sarah, 
pensively. " And besides, he might grow 
good. What is the other puppy's name ? " 

" We have christened her Dolly, after her 
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grandmama, Donna's mother. We must have 
a name beginning with D. To keep the 
same letter stands for a sort of family name 
with animals. If you will ring the bell, I will 
ask if Mrs. Green is in, and if so, she will be 
delighted to see you, and you and she can 
make much of the puppies together. Green 
loves them dearly, though , she pretends to 
grumble. You may bring Donna upstairs 
when you come back ; she is glad to get 
away from her puppies now." 

Sarah having departed, the old lady, look- 
ing sadly at Jane, began, "My dear, you are 
looking ill and thin. I am afraid you have 
been having very broken nights ? " 

'* No, indeed," said Jane. " Poor mama 
has been much as usual for some time, requir- 
ing no more than the usual attendance." 

"Then you are fretting about that child's 
going away, which is very foolish of you." 

Miss Anderson disclaimed the folly imputed 
to her, observing that though she of course 
should feel parting with the little sister who 
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had been her charge for four years, she was 
too well satisfied with the new arrangement 
to fret, and that Sarah's willingness to go to 
Mrs. Vincent saved her a good deal of heart- 
ache. 

"Then you are ill, my dear, or 1 dare- 
say you have plenty of worries that I know 
nothing of, and I am sure I should be sorry 
to add to them, but I do want to say a word 

m 

to you about Sophy. Of course I have been 
hearing of all these musical doings at the 
Admiralty House.'* 

" Mrs. Freeman has been most kind to us," 
replied Jane with some wonderment, f'and 
she is such a charming person. I have been 
rejoicing in so very nice an acquaintance for 
Sophy more than I can say." 

"Oh! yes, quite so; nothing could be 
nicer or more desirable.^ Most distinguished 
man — Admiral Freeman ; he belongs to an 
Eastern Counties family, I think. This is 
his second wife, — she was one of the Camp- 
bells of Tebbut I knew her orrandfather 
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when I was young. She is crazy about 
music, I hear, having no children to be crazy 
about. All the better — soldiers and sailors 
have no business with children. . Selina has got 
a card for her party on the 8th, so I shall hear 
all about it No, my dear, I have not a word 
to say against Sophy's friendship with Mrs. 
Freeman, but do you know people are talking 
a good deal about her and young Clifford ? " 

Jane was obliged to admit that she had 
occasionally remarked that Mr. Clifford paid 
Sophy considerable attention. "And," she 
went on to say, " I have felt that this music is 
throwing them a good deal together. But 
it seems unavoidable for the present, and 
Sophy's manner is always so good and quiet, 
that I am surprised to hear that people have 
been noticing anything. I am so accustomed 
to see her admired that it seems natural." 

** Yes, yes ; a pretty girl like Sophy is sure 
to have hosts of admirers. And her manner 
IS good ; the women who are most venomous 
do not venture to say anything else. But the 
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fact is this : people are beginning to think 
that the afifair is serious — on his side at least, 
and of course they add that she does not dis- 
courage him. What is your own idea, Jane ? 
If it is merely nonsense between them, never 
mind ; young people will flirt, and you njust 
just give her a scolding. But I shall be very 
sorry if she lets that young man persuade her 
into a liking for him. It could only end in 
unhappiness, believe me." 

** I do not quite know what you mean," 
said Jane anxiously. . '' Please, dear Lady 
Hornby, speak plainly." 

" I mean," returned her old friend, " that 
supposing the young man to be honestly in 
love with Sophy, — not playing at love, but 
desirous of making her his wife, — he could 
never marry her without such an amount of 
opposition, so much family distress and alien- 
ation, and so many years of waiting (at the 
best, mind you), as would wear out the youth 
and spirits of them both." 

" That is a terrible picture indeed," said Jane. 
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" I can well understand that such an engage- 
ment is not what Mr. Clifford would desire 
for his son, for many reasons ; and I should 
be sorry to see Sophy enter any home where 
she would not be welcome. But, after all, 
marriage is a matter which concerns a man's 
self more than his relations, and surely, if his 

happiness were concerned " 

" Not always," interrupted the old lady ; 
**not in this case. Family, with people like 
old Mr. Clifford, comes before everything, 
almost. I am as sure of his feeling as if I had 
talked with him. This young man is intended 
to marry well. It is of immense importance. 
Why, only think, he or his children, in all 
human probability, will be the next heirs. The 
eldest son will never live to marry ; but, even 
if he did, to consider every possibility, the 
Cliffords are not well off, and this lad would 
then remain a second son, with a very small 
fortune and expensive habits. And he must 
marry money. You may be sure he knows 
that ; and therefore I cannot believe that he 
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has any idea beyond amusing himself. Well, 
now we come to Sophy. Either she likes him 
or she does not. You must know best whether 
she is a girl to take a disappointment very 
much to heart, should she unfortunately believe 
him to be in earnest. The best hope is that 
the little hussy does not care a rap for him, but 
likes the fun of being worshipped, — and very 
natural too. Only, in that case, I think you 
should give her a hint that he is getting her 
talked about. There ! I have worried you, my 
dear, I see, but I thought I ought to put you 
on your guard. Fatherless and motherless 
girls, — and you are both in a sense, poor 
children ! — cannot be too circumspect." 

" Dearest Lady Hornby," replied Jane ear- 
nestly, " I thank you more than I can find 
words to say for the kind interest in mama's 
children that makes you speak. It is another 
of the many kindnesses for which we owe you 
gratitude. I will act on the hint you have 
given me as discreetly as I can. The rehear- 
sals, which have been throwing Sophy so very 
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much into Mr. Clifford's society, will soon be 
over now, and it will be easier for her to make 
any change of manner towards him than at 
present. I hope, too, people will cease to talk 
when they cease to see them together." 

"No doubt of it, my dear. I daresay it 
will all come right. Go ? must you i^ — really ? 
Then we must tear Missy away from the 
society of the puppies. There is the door- 
bell. I hope my daughter and the young 
people are returned. Now you must stay and 
seie her." 

The new arrival, however, proved to be not 
Mrs. Lascelles, but some neighbours; and Jane, 
glad to escape any more conversation in her 
present disturbed state of mind, adhered to her 
former intention, and summoning her little 
sister, who took care not to forget her parcel, 
they bade their kind old friend goodbye. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Miss Anderson had been very much dis- 
turbed by Lady Hornby's communication. 
The more she reflected, the more serious it 
appeared to her. It was sufficiently annoying 
that Sophy's name should be connected with 
one of the " garrison town " flirtations, of which 
the neighbouring ladies were wont to speak 
so contemptuously, and Jane felt certain that 
gossip had become very rife on the subject 
before their old friend had decided on giving 
her the warning she had done, and guessed, 
likewise, that the remarks made upon her 
sister to Lady Hornby had been considerably 
softened in the transmission. This was all 
bad enough, but far, far more disquieting was 
the possibility of future sorrow to Sophy, and 
Jane could not divest herself of misgiving 
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on that score. In vain she reminded her- 
self that she had really no tangible ground 
for supposing that Sophy entertained any 
special preference for young Clifford ; in vain 
she fought the obtrusive terror with argu- 
ments founded on the length, or rather short- 
ness, of their acquaintance, and assured herself 
that Sophy, always so frank with her, would 
never have kept her in ignorance if she had 
had anything positive to tell ; — she found 
her mind in a few minutes again under the 
dominion of the same thoughts, going busily 
over the same ground, and dwelling on slight 
indications, little alterations of manner, and 
reticences — more than words — of Sophy's, 
unmarked at the time, but now revenging 
themselves fully for past neglect. Lady 
Hornby's words, ** You know best whether she 
is a girl to take a disappointment deeply to 
heart," kept on returning to her, and each time 
made her shudder afresh. Yes, indeed ; if 
ever there was a girl on whom such a sorrow 
would fall more hardly than on another, Sophy 
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was that girl. Not many weeks ago, when 
completing the sacrifice of her own life's 
happiness, she had said to Mr. Campbell 
that her sister was not fit to battle with the 
difficulties of life. Her own words seemed 
now to come back to her and to ring in her 
ears. What was to be done i^ — was the 
immediate and practical question with which 
she sought to steady her mind ; and she had 
still sufficient hold of her good sense to reply 
— nothing in a hurry, perhaps nothing at all. 

With such thoughts besieging her, Jane 
dressed herself on the evening of New Year's 
Day to dine with their uncle Mr. Latham, 
an annual festivity which they were always 
expected to attend. Sophy had been very 
anxious this year to excuse herself from what 
she declared could not fail to be a most dis- 
agreeable evening in consequence of Edward s 
absurd behaviour, but she had been persuaded 
by Jane that her absence would be remarked, 
and perhaps misunderstood, and that it would 
certainly surprise and ' disappoint their uncle. 
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Mr. Latham was a just man, and had always 
been pointedly kind to Sophy ever since his 
explanation with Edward. He thought she 
had behaved well and sensibly, and he was 
desirous of showing her that he did not owe 
her any grudge for being the cause of the 
annoyance Edward had given him. There 
was always a tolerably large party, including 
some of the Latham connections and a few 
old friends, and the girls hoped that any 
awkwardness would be more easily avoided 
than in a strictly family gathering. 

In this hope they were not disappointed, 
though things, as usual, went quite differently 
to what they expected. On these occasions, 
whether at dinner or during the games at 
cards which usually followed, Edward's efforts 
had always been directed to securing Sophy 
as a neighbour in as apparently accidental a 
manner as possible ; and great had often been 
the mirth of the girls when the dread of his 
father s observation baffled some such attempt. 
On this evening, however, it soon became 
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evident that Sophy had nothing to fear on 
that score. Edward, as second to his father, 
took one of the married women down to 
dinner, and asked Jane to fill the seat on his 
other hand at the bottom of the table. Sophy 
fell to the lot of Mr. Wright, an old clergyman 
and a great friend of Mr. Latham's, and was 
placed some way down the table. Edward 
devoted himself to his right-hand neighbour 
and said very little to Jane. He appeared to 
have strung himself up to a great effort, talked 
laboriously, and never glanced in Sophy's 
direction. Jane wondered whether any one 
but herself perceived it. Probably not, as 
the dinner did not lack animation. Henry 
Latham, the second son, fresh from school, 
where he had just won a Cambridge scholar- 
ship which had induced his father to yield to 
his wish of going to college instead of into the 
office, was in high spirits accordingly, and, 
placed between Josephine and a Latham 
cousin of about the same age, kept their side 
of the table alive. 
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When the gentlemen came into the draw- 
ing-room, they found the girls all grouped 
round the piano at which Sophy was presid- 
ing. Jane observed that Edward immediately 
entered into a discussion with one of the older 
men near the fire, and when the music gave 
place to a. round game which assembled them 
all at the table, he offered himself to play 
chess with old Mr. Wright. Jane believed 
that he spoke no word to Sophy that evening 
between how-do-you-do and good-night, and, 
in her present frame of mind and nerves, she 
found in his conduct fresh aliment for dis- 
quietude. He seemed to have taken his line. 
It was impossible to say more clearly that he 
renounced a vain pursuit. But what had 
passed between them, or what had he heard 
to convince him that it was so hopeless ? 
She was glad when the evening came to an 
end ; and Sophy, though she had been spared 
the dreaded attentions which were now so 
unwelcome to her, was not as happy as she 
e>cpected, and could not divest herself of a 
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certain softening towards Edward, as if his 
suffering had somehow come more within her 
comprehension. Captain Anderson was sleepy 
and cross, and Josephine alone was thoroughly 

satisfied with the evening's entertainment 

* 

She had been to a regular dinner-party, she 
had worn a red camelia in her h^ir, and a 
pair of long earrings belonging to Jane, and 
she hoped that her family would now realise 
that she was quite grown-up. 

Sound sleep, the blessed privilege of youth, 
restored in some degree Jane's equilibrium, 
and she was inclined to feel the next morning 
as if she had been inventing uneasiness for 
which she had no very substantial ground. 
She came to the conclusion that to disturb 
Sophy's unconsciousness in any way during 
the few days that remained before the 8th 
would be a very mistaken course, and would 
probably arouse fresh gossip. When the 
concert was over, she would be guided by 
circumstances. Meanwhile she resolved to 
accompany Sophy to all the remaining re- 
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hearsals, which Mrs, Freeman s cordial and 
repeated invitations gave her a perfect right 
to do. This decision she carried out, narrowly 
observing her sister and young Clifford, and 
deepening more and more the conviction that, 
whatever Sophy's feelings might be, Charlie 
at least was very much in earnest Sophy 
appeared to accept his attentions as a matter 
of course. When she wanted any service, it 
seemed natural that he should be at hand ; 
but of one thing Jane felt sure, — there had 
been up to the present time no word of ex- 
planation between them. 

At the last rehearsal before the "concert — 
what Mrs. Freeman called the dress rehearsal 
— the performers were rather out of heart. 
They felt as if they had practised— not enough, 
and yet too much. The concerted pieces 
lacked precision and *'go," the solos sounded 
tame, and everybody's weak point came to 
the front in the most aggravating mannen 
But Mrs. Freeman was not discouraged. She 
had had more experience than most of her 
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troop, and she assured them that this impres- 
sion was very apt to prevail at a last rehearsal, 
and that she considered everything very pro- 
mising for the morrow. Her anticipations 
proved perfectly correct, and the performers 
were surprised to find, on the next evening, 
how very differently the pieces went when 
they were not liable to be interrupted by 
scolding, laughing, and repeating, and especi- 
ally how much the hearty applause of the 
audience inspirited them, and called out 
powers they did not believe themselves to 
possess. The affair was a complete success, 
and Mrs. Freeman was radiant. In taking 
leave of Sophy at night, she told her that she 
was going into the country next day on a 
week's visit, which she had postponed till the 
music should be over, but that immediately 
on her return they should be sure to meet. 
Jane felt this announcement almost as a re- 
spite. Mrs. Freeman's absence must make a 
break in the continual meetings between her 
sister and young Clifford, who was not inti-^ 
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mate in any other of the houses at which 
they visited. Mrs. Vincent was expected in 
a few days, and the duties of entertaining 
her and showing her such of the neighbouring 
lions as the season permitted would naturally 
occupy them all, and in gaining time she might 
gain more knowledge of Sophy's state of feeling. 
Mrs. Freeman's absence extended consider- 
ably beyond the term she had proposed. Mrs. 
Vincent came, stayed several days with them, 
and then returned to Brighton, taking the little 
Sarah with her. Her visit was in many 
respects a great pleasure and refreshment to 
Jane. To this old friend of her mother's she 
could talk with complete unreserve, and take 
counsel with her as to many of her difficulties. 
On the subject which was principally occupy- 
ing her thoughts, her lips were of course 
sealed, but it was a rest to her to have her 
mind forcibly diverted into other directions. 
Mrs. Vincent was particularly charmed with 
Sophy, who in appearance reminded her of 
her early friend more than did any other of 
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the daughters, and Sophy exerted herself in 
every possible way to entertain their guest. 
She was bright and lively as usual, and no 
stranger would have dreamed that her spirits 
were not perfectly natural ; but Jane thought 
that she sometimes detected effort, and felt 
that Sophy was occasionally absent and rest- 
less, and appeared as on the watch for some- 
thing or somebody that did not come. But 
this might be the natural effect of all the 
excitement she had had lately, which could 
not but make daily life rather flat. 

January was drawing towards its close 
before the Admiral and his wife returned. On 
one of those fine mild " borrowed " days which 
winter on the south coast sometimes presents, 
the Miss Andersons, who had been kept 
indoors since luncheon by visitors, were pro- 
posing to secure a walk during the remaining 
hours of daylight, when the door again opened 
and Mrs. Freeman was announced. She was 
accompanied by Charlie Clifford, and she 
explained that the beauty of the day had 
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tempted her to walk, and that Mr. Clifford, 
who happened to be calling on her, had offered 
himself as her escort. The young man had, 
in fact, kept the strictest watch on the Admir- 
alty House, and had presented himself at the 
door at the earliest possible moment after her 
return. He had never before entered Captain 
Anderson's house, and Sophy's home was full 
of interest for him. He gazed round upon all 
the little tokens of her occupations, the music 
on the piano with her name on it, the work 
which she still held in her hand, the books on 
the table which she might have been reading, 
with a kind of reverence. He, usually so talk- 
ative, was at first reduced to silence ; he did 
not know what had come over him. He had 
come thither in the wildest spirits, and he sud- 
denly found himself awed by the strength of 
his own emotion in meeting her again. Sophy 
was a little — a very little — agitated at their 
unexpected entrance, but while welcoming 
Mrs. Freeman she had time to regain her 
ordinary composure. Charlie also gradually 
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recovered himself; happiness unloosed his 
tongue, and conversation soon became lively 
and unembarrassed. The first subject was of 
course the concert, since which none of the 
party had met, and though it had now passed 
into ancient history, its success had been too 
great a satisfaction to Mrs. Freeman to be 
immediately forgotten. " But now," she said, 
** we must turn our minds to fresh achieve- 
ments. Mr. Clifford and I were talking of our 
next music as we came here. I should like to 
have one more concert before Lent, and I have 
a fancy for putting our strength entirely into 
glees and madrigals, of which the Admiral is 
very fond. I am sure, with a little trouble 
we might manage some excellent part-singing, 
for we really are rich in men's voices, the 
want of which is usually the difficulty with 
amateurs." 

Charlie chimed in with enthusiasm. Nothing 
was more universally popular than English 
glee-singing. It would delight many persons 
who did not understand classical music, &c., &c. 
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Sophy also was pleased with the idea. One 
well-known glee and another were suggested, 
and doubts expressed as to this being too 
high for their first tenor's voice, and that too 
difficult for the altos. Presently Mrs. Free- 
man said, "I have two large books of glees 
and madrigals at home ; come down some day 
soon, when you have leisure, Sophy, and we 
will look through them." 

Sophy promised to do so, and her friend 
added, " You must come early, remember, for 
fear I might have gone out, unless you will 
let me know beforehand, or, better still, fix an 
afternoon now." 

Charlie again offered his valuable opinion 
that it would be much better to fix a day at 
once, as much time might otherwise be lost, 
and time was precious ; but Sophy, with a 
shy shrinking which she hardly defined to her 
own perceptions, declined just then to name 
a day. She would let Mrs. Freeman hear 
very soon. That lady, whose tact equalled 
her good-nature, and was among the qualities 
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which made her so agreeable, agreed immedi- 
ately that that was the best arrangement, and 
silenced Master Charlie with the remark that 
he need not flatter himself that he would be 
admitted to this first and important consulta- 
tion. "It is entirely by accident that you 
have heard anything about it at this stage," 
said she, "and pray remember, I shall expect 
the most complete discretion." 

The day was beginning to close in by the 
time the visitors from the Admiralty House 
took their leave, and the walk projected by 
the sisters had to be abandoned. But Jane, 
who had not been out of the house all day, ex- 
pressed her intention of going for the remain- 
ing half-hour of twilight into the garden of a 
neighbouring square, of which they had a key. 

All her anxieties had returned thickly upon 
her. Mrs. Freeman's new schemes made it 
imperative that Sophy should have a word 
of warning. She would not put it off; she 
would speak that very evening to her sister if 
she could get an opportunity ; but what would 
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it be best to say? She hoped that in the 
dusk and the cool air she might find an in- 
spiration. 

As she was opening the house-door a light 
step came along the passage, and Sophy, also 
bonneted and shawled, joined her. 

** I am coming too, Janey ; the air will be 
delightful after such a long afternoon of com- 
pany and talk." 

** That's right!" replied Jane, and felt that 
her opportunity had come before her inspira- 
tion. 

Each was so preoccupied by her own 
thoughts, that they walked nearly round the 
garden in silence. It was broken by Sophy. 

**What a charming woman Mrs. Freeman is ! 
I am not speaking now of her kindness to us, 
but I cannot tell you how much I have seen 
to admire and wonder at in her lately while 
those practisings were going on ; — her con- 
sideration for everybody, her clever manage- 
ment in any little difficulty, and her delightful 
power of setting half-a-dozen different strangers 
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at their ease together. She reminded me in 
that of the Frenchwoman we were reading 
about last summer — I forget her name — whose 
fame seemed to rest on the fact * qu elle savait 
tenir un salon.**' 

" She is very kind, and very charming in- 
deed," replied Jane, "and I do delight in 
your having the pleasure of all this nice 
music. But, Sophy, I was rather glad that 
you would not fix an afternoon for going to 
her to-day." 

" Were you ? " said Sophy, somewhat hur- 
riedly. ** I don't know, I thought it would 
not be convenient, I suppose, — I fancied I 
had better write." 

" I thought I understood you," replied Jane 
after a pause. 

" What did you understand ? " said Sophy, 
walking faster and faster. 

" I imagined,*' returned Jane, taking the 
plunge, **that you thought, as I did, that Mr. 
Clifford was very anxious to secure that oppor- 
tunity of meeting you." 
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Sophy laughed a little nervous laugh. 

** Oh ! that was just like him ; he wants to 
have a voice in everything. Mrs. Freeman 
often has to take him down." 

" Dear Sophy," said her sister, laying a 
detaining hand on her arm, for by this time 
they were racing, "since we have said as 
much, let me be frank with you. I do 
not believe that Mr* Clifford cares sixpence 
about the music, except as it brings him into 
your society. And I must add that this con- 
viction has been causing me some uneasi- 
ness." 

Another long pause, and then Sophy said, 
very low, with her head turned away, " Why ? 
don't you like him, then ? " 

It was almost a confession, and Jane's heart 
sank. ** My darling," she replied, " I must 
like any one whom you liked, — you know 
that ; but do be careful." 

" Careful ! " returned Sophy, with a shade 
of annoyance ; " that is an odd word. Of 
what should I be careful ? " 
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*' I mean," answered Jane, with some hesi- 
tation, " he is very young, and he seeks you 
Very openly, and people might observe — 
might say " 

" No one could say that / seek Aim, of 
that I am very sure," retorted Sophy, pluck- 
ing up a little spirit. 

*' People are very ill-natured, especially when 
anybody is envious," sighed Jane, with a fine 
indifference to grammar ; " and then, too, he is 
so young, and who knows whether " 

"He is rather more than two years older 
than I am," said Sophy. " Why do you dwell 
so much on his youth ? Do you mean that 
he does not know his own mind ? " 

** I do think," replied Jane, ** that he may 
not reflect very deeply, and perhaps hardly 
considers that he might be doing you injury 
by mere thoughtlessness." 

"In short," said Sophy drily, " that he 
means nothing. Well, in that case no harm 
is done, and you need not be alarmed." 

Jane felt that her sister had not taken her 
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meaning^ quite as she intended, for, confident 
in her own invariable propriety of manner, 
Sophy was slow to entertain the possibility 
of evil tongues being directed against herself. 
Jane hoped, however, that enough might have 
been said to put her on her guard, and was in- 
clined to let the subject drop with some sooth- 
ing remark, when Sophy suddenly stopped 
short in her rapid walk. 

" Look here, Janey ! you know something 
more. Tell me honestly, have you heard any- 
thing ? Have people been saying anything 
unkind about me ? '* 

Thus adjured, it was difficult for Jane to 
be silent. She softened Lady Hornby's com- 
munication as much as possible, said shortly 
that people had been talking about Mr. Clif- 
ford's extreme attention to her sister, but laid 
great stress on the testimony borne by her 
inforniant to Sophy's excellent manner — put 
aside by Sophy with a hasty gesture of her 
hand, — and concluded with the words, "You 
see, dear Sophy, whether the young man is 
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in earnest or is only flirting with you, — and 
of that you must be a better judge than I 
am, — it is not right of him to make you the 
object of remark, and, if you are to go on 
meeting in this sort of daily intimacy, I think 
you will have to make him understand that it 
is unpleasant to you." 

"You may be quite easy on that score," 
returned Sophy, with some resentment in her 
tone. " Thank you for telling me ; I only 
wish I had known it sooner. But I must 
say that it is the most shameful injustice. Any 
one more thoroughly gentlemanlike and re- 
spectful than Mr. Clifford has always been 
in his manner to me it would be impossible 
to find, and — I need not, I think, defend 
myself; you have been at the Admiralty 
House again and again, and you can tell 
whether I have misconducted myself*" 

" My Sophy, what a word ! " exclaimed 
Jane. ** Your behaviour has always, I am 
sure, been perfect. And / am not accusing 
Mr. Clifford, please understand, of anything 
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except a little imprudence. Do not, pray, 
attach too much importance to what I have 
thought it best to say to you. No harm is 
done so far, if you are not made uncomfortable. 
Above all things, dear, do not make any 
sudden change in your manner : it would only 
draw people's attention to what will be other- 
wise forgotten immediately." 

She talked still further in this strain, per- 
ceiving that, notwithstanding her endeavours 
to spare her sister, Sophy's pride and delicacy 
had been deeply wounded by the suspicion 
of gossip having been busy with her name. 
To the other and most important point, Sophy's 
own feelings towards Charlie Clifford, Jane 
did not venture to allude. She wisely reasoned 
that if her sister s heart were indeed touched, 
any hint of the difference of his social posi- 
tion and of the improbability of such an attach- 
ment being well received by his family, would 
be useless now, and would merely cause fresh 
pain. She devoted herself to calming and 
soothing Sophy, and they walked and talked 
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till real darkness sent them home, where they 
were received by Josephine with wondering 
exclamations as to what could have become of 
them, and assurances that dinner would be 
ready in five minutes, and that they must 
have been out an hour and a half ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Sophy appeared next morning at breakfast 
with a particularly brisk and decided air, and 
announced her intention, knowing that Mrs. 
Freeman's hours were early, of setting off very 
soon for the Admiralty House, and putting 
her friend, as she said with a little laugh, out 
of suspense. Jane looked anxiously at her, 
but the presence of Josephine and their father 
prevented the utterance of another word of 
caution, had such even been desirable. Sophy 
seemed strung up, and anxious to be doing 
something, and as soon as the clock had struck 
ten she left the house. She had thought over 
the situation very much during the night, but 
without being able to decide on her precise line 
of action. She was determined that she would 
at all hazards avoid the task, which had been 
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SO pleasant during the former preparations, 
of superintending those choral rehearsals which 
had kept Charlie constantly at her side- She 
trusted that she should be able to decline 

this duty without appearing ungrateful to Mrs. 

» 

Freeman, and above all, without the necessity 
of an explanation ; for, with a sense of reticence 
which belonged to her natural refinement, she 
shrank from a discussion involving herself, her 
feelings, or her position. She need not have 
been alarmed, Mrs. Freeman, with her quick 
perceptions, was perfect mistress of the whole 
story. Charlie Clifford's devotion to Sophy 
had of course been as patent to her as to the 
rest of the world, and, with her easy-going 
good-nature, she had favoured the intimacy, 
desiring to be agreeable to them both. Since 
she had abandoned her idea of Mr. Campbells 
attachment to Sophy, she had no reason to 
look with disfavour on Charlie as his rival, 
and she never could resist making herself 
pleasant, whatever imprudences it led. her into. 
She really liked Sophy, and would not have 
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been instrumental in doing her any injury for 
the world ; but it was in her character never 
to have asked herself whether it were wise to 
encourage a mutual liking of which the happy 
issue was very doubtful. She had been 
amused at Sophy's refusal to fix an hour for 
coming to her in Charlie's presence, perfectly 
understanding the cause; and, saying to her- 
self, " Now this foolish boy has made a great 
mistake and frightened the little thing," she 
had quietly taken the matter into her own 
hands and put a stopper on him. 

When Sophy was announced before eleven 
o'clock, Mrs. Freeman could not help smiling, 
seeing clearly that her object had been to 
avoid the risk of meeting Charlie. But she 
appeared to consider it the most natural hour 
that could have been chosen, and was at pains 
to express the extreme convenience to herself 
of this early visit. She was always loyal to 
women, and she was quite prepared to range 
herself on Sophy's side, and to assist her in 
treating poor Charlie with the extremest 
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cruelty, if she so . willed it. '' But probably 
this is only a lovers* quarrel," she said to her- 
self. 

Meanwhile she was quite as anxious as 
Sophy to avoid an explanation which might 
deprive her of so valuable an assistant in her 
musical schemes, and her apparent uncon- 
sciousness of any change having taken place in 
Sophy's mind helped more than any ill-judged 
show of interest or sympathy could have done 
to put her visitor at her ease. 

The glees were produced and discussed, 
and the scheme of the proposed concert 
roughly sketched between them. Easter fell 
very late that year, and there were still nearly 
five weeks before Lent. Sophy suggested 
that the selection of music might be made and 
the parts cast, but that it would be sufficient 
to give the performers their allotted tasks for 
private study for the present, deferring regular 
rehearsals for another fortnight at least. Mrs. 
Freeman wondered whether Sophy knew, as 
she did, that Charlie Clifford was going home 
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on short leave in about that time; but she 
immediately fell in with her young friend's 
proposal, and remarking that the labour of 
the previous rehearsals had really been con- 
siderable, and that these glees and madrigals 
would require still more precision and finish 
than the simple choruses had done, she of her 
own accord proposed requesting the aid of the 
old professor of whom they had before spoken, 
as conductor and general manager. The 
evident relief which this suggestion gave to 
Sophy quite satisfied her doubts. She was 
much pleased with her own tact and good 
management, and they parted with the under- 
standing that there should be no regular 
meetings at present, but that Sophy must 
come again very soon, and early or late as 
suited her convenience. 

Sophy explained the arrangements which 
had been made to her sisters as they ate 
their luncheon ; — that there would be no 
repetitions at the Admiralty House just yet, 
and that their dear old Professor Miiller was 
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to take the command. Jane understood and 
was thankful. Josephine, whose heart Mrs. 
Freeman had won by kindly asking Jane to 
let her come to the next concert, was so full 
of joyful anticipation, and so curious to know 
every particular as to the music and the per- 
formers, that her high spirits supplied all 
deficiency on the part of her sisters. 

Now began a time of great trial to Sophy. 
During the ten days which followed she made 
it her object to avoid Charlie. She went to 
the Admiralty House at irregular intervals, 
and so early that it was impossible for him 
under any pretext to ask admission. She was 
careful in the afternoons never to go out alone, 
nor even with only Josephine. On the few 
occasions when they met, she treated Charlie 
with a quiet .indifferent cheerfulness more 
baffling than coldness or reserve, of which 
he might have demanded the reason. She 
ceased to show any interest in the proba- 
bilities of their next meeting, and the final 
stroke was put to his agitation and despair when 
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one evening, after having been informed by 
Josephine in Sophy's hearing that her sisters 
were going to a certain party, and having 
employed the talents of- an accomplished dip- 
lomatist in procuring himself an invitation, he 
found on entering the room that at the last 
moment Josephine had been substituted as 
Jane's companion. 

Charlie became desperate, and he had not 
the comfort of knowing that his gentle execu- 
tioner was suffering to the full as much as her 
victim. In two or three days he was going 
on a visit to his father, having obtained a 
fortnight's leave for that purpose. He had 
always intended to return to Westport in time 
few Mrs. Freeman's concert, and had even 
nourished audacious hopes of inducing her 
and Sophy to give him some private lessons 
during the last few days to enable him to bear 
his part. He felt now as if he could not pos- 
sibly endure the coming fortnight at home in 
his present state of suspense and anxiety. He 
thought at first of writing to postpone his visit, 
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on the plea of getting longer leave later on. 
But before he had time to execute this inten- 
tion, a letter from one of his sisters spoke so 
sadly of his brother s health and his father's 
depression, and expressed so much anxiety 
for his arrival " to cheer them all," that he had 
npt the heart to disappoint them. He re- 
solved, however, to speak to Sophy and get 
some certainty as to how he stood with her 
before he left Westport. How to accomplish 
this became the next consideration. 

In this difficulty he thought of confiding his 
troubles to Mrs. Freeman, and of asking her 
help. She had always been very kind to 
him, and though she had of late baffled his 
endeavours to get any news of Sophy by 
her means, with a most impenetrable want of 
apprehension, he believed that she might listen 
to a direct and earnest appeal, and consent to 
assist him in obtaining the desired meeting. 
To her accordingly he went, and poured out 
his hopes, fears, and aspirations, erttreating her 
to stand his friend. 
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Mrs. Freeman was touched in her tenderest 
point. Here was a real romance ! — a most 
happy and triumphant conclusion to the ill- 
natured gossip about poor Sophy. She had 
heard a good deal of unkind comment upon 
" that outrageous flirtation " since she returned 
to Westport, and though she had always 
warmly undertaken Sophy's defence, an uneasy 
feeling had sometimes intruded itself into her 
mind that she herself was not quite free from 
blame in the matter, and that she had not 
been careful enough to protect the poor little 
girl while under her charge. But Charlie 
coming forward as a bond fide suitor to Sophy 
altered the case entirely. She had a very 
confident belief that he would not plead in 
vain ; and what a capital match this would be 
for her little friend, and how pleasant it was 
to reflect that she had been very instrumental 
in bringing it about by the opportunities of 
meeting which she had given them ! John 
Campbell must be pleased, and would feel 
that she had indeed fulfilled her promise of 
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befriending these girls. As a result of these 
reflections Charlie found her very charming 
and sympathetic, and quite prepared to play 
the part of Dea ex machina, and to smooth 
his path as decidedly as she had recently 
blocked it. 

Her impulses were never suffered to grow 
cold ; and having heard Charlie s story, she dis- 
missed him, desiring him to call again at three 
o'clock, and forthwith ordered her carriage and 
despatched it with a note to Sophy, asking 
her to come back in it to luncheon. 

Sophy duly arrived, and found what she 
considered an explanation of the summons in 
the fact that some new music ordered by Mrs. 
Freeman had arrived by that morning's post. 
Luncheon over, they proceeded to try it, and 
after some little time thus spent, Mrs. Free- 
man, looking at the clock, said she had a note 
to write, and went into the next room, leaving 
Sophy at the piano. She was quite at home 
at the Admiralty House now, and was still 
playing in expectation of her friend's return, 
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when the door opened and " Mr. Clifford " 
was announced. 

Sophy, having understood that Mrs. Free- 
man had given orders to be denied to visitors, 
was as much surprised as agitated by his 
entrance, but her presence of mind did not 
forsake her, and she rose from the piano with 
a quiet " How do you do," and saying that she 
would let Mrs. Freeman know, prepared to 
retreat into the next room by the open door 
behind her. But Charlie was not the man 
to lose the opportunity so hardly obtained. 
In two strides he had crossed the room, 
reached the door as . soon as she did, and 
shutting it with a decision to which she could 
not but yield, entreated her to come back 
to the piano. Sophy obeyed, uttering fajntly 
some words of which " Mrs. Freeman '' were 
alone distinctly audible. 

"She will not interrupt us," said Charlie. 
** I am here by her permission. She knows 
what I want to say to you. Tell me why you 
have been so cruel to me. What have I 
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done ? Have you any idea how wretched 
you have made me ? " 

Sophy was understood to disclaim any inten- 
tion of making him wretched, and Charlie, 
taking courage from this avowal, continued, 
" Then you are not angry with me ? I have 
not offended you ? Heaven knows, if so, it 
was innocently. I would do anything in the 
world that you could order me, except cease 
to love you. You must not ask me that, for 
I could not obey you. But you would not be 
so cruel, would you ? " 

Sophy muttered something which, if not 
"no," was certainly not "yes," nor was her 
sweet shy smile especially forbidding. It ap- 
peared amply to appease Charlie's fears, and 
he took it as a permission to pour forth all 
the ardour and devotion which, as he told her, 
had been at the door of his lips for weeks past, 
assuring her that almost from the happy 
moment in which he first beheld her he had 
longed to win her to be his wife, describing 
how his passion had but strengthened each 
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time that he saw her, dwelling on his fears 
that she could never care for such a fellow as 
he, so inferior to her in every way, and wind- 
ing up the old sweet litany with the inquiry^ 
again and again repeated, **But you do, my 
Sophy, don't you ? Say you do ! oh, say you 
do!" 

Apparently his Sophy could not say she did 
not, for an hour later, Mrs. Freeman, think- 
ing it time to join her visitors, still hesitated 
to break in on the flow of low-toned talk, 
broken by ripples of happy laughter, which 
had reached her unceasingly in the room where 
she sat. 

But it became necessary at length to disturb 
them, as she was expecting visitors at "five 
o'clock, and the afternoon was drawing on. 
She made up her mind therefore to be for 
once unwelcome, and entered the room. She 
was received by Sophy with most expressive 
though mute affection and gratitude, and 
Charlie crushed all her rings into her fingers 
as he demanded her congratulations. 
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" And now I really must go," said Sophy, 
when another half-hour had nearly slipped 
away. ** It is getting quite dark. Please, may 
a cab be sent for I " 

*' I am going to take you home," said Charlie 
resolutely. "You know I am going away 
the day after to-morrow. Surely there can be 
no harm in my walking with you, now that we 
are engaged ? " 

" Indeed I think you had better not," said 
Sophy reluctantly. " And you must not say 

that we are that, until your people have 

heard about me." 

A slight shade passed over the triumphant 
joyousness in Charlie's face. Mrs. Freeman, 
marking it, said to herself, " I suspect these 
two poor children will have a fight for their 
happiness." He persisted, however : " Non- 
sense! it must be known sooner or later. 
You are not going to shy me now, I hope, as 
you have been doing lately ? Besides, it is 
really so dark that no one will know us, should 
we meet anybody — which is very unlikely." 
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" Oh ! my dears," said Mrs. Freeman, 
"don't trust to. that. One is invariably seen 
if it is very important to be invisible. But 
really, Sophy, as he says, he is going away 
directly, and as your engagement will not be 
long a secret, we may hope, I don't think 
there would be any great harm in his walking 
this once with you. Or suppose you let him 
see you to a cab ? I wish I could have sent 
you home, my dear; but the carriage has to 
be out again this evening. But now you 
really had better go, or you will run against 
the Suttons, who were to come ashore at five 
o'clock to dress here for the dinner at Lea. 
Good-night, and good wishes, dear children ! " 

The reader probably does not doubt that 
Charlie did walk home with Sophy, after so 
much of permission. Indeed, strange to say, 
he never observed a single cab, which, as he 
remarked, settled the matter. On one point, • 
Sophy was positive ; she would go straight 
home, and by the nearest road. When they 
came within sight of the Terrace in which 
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Captain Anderson's house was situated, she 
begged Charlie to leave her. " We might 
meet my father," she said, "and I do not 
wish to say anything to him until you have 
spoken to yours." 

She had withdrawn her hand from his arm 
as she spoke, but Charlie, detaining it in his 
own, pleaded, " One moment, Sophy ; you 
will write to me — just once, won't you ? You 
will let me write to you ? " 

" I do not think we ought to write regu- 
larly," said Sophy, wistfully, " before your 
father has given leave. But of course you 
will write me the result of your conversation 
with him. You know I cannot but feel very 
anxious." 

Charlie still held her hand. " My darling ! " 
he burst forth, " I am sure that when once my 
people know you, they must love you; and 
I have no doubt that when my father has 
heard my account of you, he will feel that 
such a wife will be the making of me. Even 
if he demurs a little at first, and talks about 
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youth and — nonsense, he will soon see that the 
happiness of my life, and my chance of ever 
being worth anything, depend on this matter. 
But I want to say I must take my time 
with my father. Perhaps I shall not be able 
to talk to him immediately. He has been 
in a good deal of anxiety lately about my 
brother Johns illness. I must reconnoitre 
the ground a little before I speak ; so do not 
you go fretting yourself if I cannot report to 
you immediately. It will be an anxious time 
for us, but I must wait for a favourable oppor- 
tunity." 

"It will be an anxious time, indeed," sighed 
Sophy. " But I am sure you will judge for 
the best; and anyhow, you will be back in 
a fortnight, won't you ? " 

"Wont I indeed!" cried Charlie. "Why, 
my darling, don't you know I shall count the 

hours till I see you again 1 beg your 

pardon, sir ! " 

The last words were addressed to a gentle- 
man who, coming up noiselessly behind them 
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in the darkness, was nearly knocked off the 
pavement by a sudden wheel of Charlie's as 
they stood at the corner under the lamp. 
The new-comer raised his hat in acknow- 
ledgment of Charlie's apology, and, with a 
keen glance at each of their faces, passed on 
up the street. 

" There ! " said Sophy, greatly disturbed. 
" That was Mr. Clarke. He knows me quite 
well, and his wife is one of the greatest gossips 
in Westport. Do not keep me another 
minute, dear. Stay here, and you will see 
me at our door in a moment." 

She broke from him, and ran up the street. 
Asking for her sister, she was told that Miss 
Anderson was staying in their mother's room 
while the nurse was at tea, and thither she 
at once repaired. Jane was sitting in a low 
chair knitting by the fire-light, and turned 
her head as Sophy entered. 

"Is that you ? I had been wondering 
whether I ought not to send for you. How 
did you get home, dear ? ** 
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Sophy knelt on the rug beside her sister's 
chair, and putting her head on Jane's shoulder 
whispered, **Mr. Clififord walked home with 
me. 

" My dearest Sophy ! how could you let 
him ? " exclaimed Jane, in horror-stricken 
accents, endeavouring at the same time to 
get a view of her sister s face. But Sophy 
held it down resolutely, and in a voice which 
had a suspicion of laughter in it said, "A 
case of conscience, my dear ; I am not clear 
that I ought to disobey him. O Janey! I 
am so happy ! " 

" My darling ! " exclaimed her sister, folding 
her in her arms, and kissing her tenderly. 

By degrees Sophy told her all, even to the 
unlucky meeting with Mr. Clarke at the cor- 
ner. Jarie listened and regretted, but hoped 
that all gossip would soon be silenced by the 
truth being made known. She was very 
anxious to know if Charlie's family had had 
any hint of his attachment. Sophy was 
obliged to say that Charlie had prepared her 

VOL. I. L 
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for some slight delay, until he should find a 
favourable opportunity of breaking the matter 
to his father. But she was too happy to be 
otherwise than sanguine, and Charlie's confi- 
dence that all would come right in the end 
was all-powerful with her, and had to some 
degree an encouraging effect on Jane. At 
all events, it was useless to sadden Sqphy by 
misgivings now, when her fate was so soon 
to be decided. 

" Don't sigh so, Janey ! " said Sophy sud- 
denly. 

** Did I sigh ? " returned Jane, smiling. " I 
was not aware of it " 

She was interrupted by a deeper sigh, al- 
most a moan, from the bed on which their 
mother lay. They thought they caught the 
word " Sophy." 

Both the girls rose hurriedly. " How 
very strange ! " said Jane. " Poor mama has 
not appeared to be^ conscious before all 
day." 

Mrs. Anderson was moving restlessly, and 
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muttering indistinctly, but they could hear 
the words: — "My little Sophy — she wants 
me — I must go to her/' more than once re- 
peated. 

" I am here, darling mama," said Sophy, 
kneeling beside the bed, and laying her face 
agfainst the hand which her mother had 
stretched out. The contact with the fresh 
cool cheek, and the soothing tones of Jane's 
well-known voice as she arranged the pillows, 
seemed to quiet the sick woman, and she 
was soon tranquil and appeared to fall asleep. 
Sophy glided gently from the room, saying to 
Jane in a whisper, " I will send nurse ; I 
suppose we were talking too loud." 

It was doubtless most probable that their 
earnest conversation had roused the patient, 
and that Sophy's voice, or the recurrence of 
Sophy's name had made her the subject of 
some imaginary terror impressing the weak- 
ened mind. But Jane, as she stood watching 
by the bed, and thought over her sisters 
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communication, could not repress the fancy 
that it was as if the instinct of maternal love 
had survived reason, intelligence, almost life 
itself, and had warned the mother of coming 
trouble to her child. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Charles Clifford did not return at the end 
of a fortnight, as he had purposed, nor for 
many days after. On the eve of her concert, 
Mrs, Freeman received a letter from him, 
written in evident grief and anxiety, saying 
that by his father's desire he had appHed for 
an extension of leave, in consequence of the 
very critical state of his brother's health. 
John, he wrote, had been ailing ever since 
winter had set in, but the immediate cause of 
alarm was an attack of pleurisy and congestion 
of one lung, which had declared itself about 
a week after Charlie s arrival. The worst was 
now, they hoped, over, and though his pros- 
tration was alarming, the doctors were more 
encouraging, but all now depended on averting 
a relapse, and a hard frost having set in, kept 
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them still in much anxiety. The minuteness 
of detail, and the use of medical terms, so 
unlike Charlie, proved how fully he had shared 
in this anxious nursing and watching ; and he 
had besides in his own affairs cause for de- 
pression, and this enforced separation from 
Sophy, in the very earliest days of their new- 
born happiness, was weighing heavily »on him. 
He entreated Mrs. Freeman to tell "her*' 
how he was situated. They would, he said, 
easily comprehend that it had been impossible 
for him to speak to his father of his own busi- 
ness while poor John lay between life and 
death. He knew Sophy would not grudge the 
sacrifice they were both making to his home 
duties. " She would not let me write to her," 
he said, *'but do tell her, dear Mrs. Freeman, 
that the thought of her is just the only thing 
that helps me to bear up ; and if you are so 
good as to write to me in answer to this, ask 
her to send me one kind word to live upon." 

These weeks of Charlie's absence, uncheered 
by any intelligence, or by even the mention of 
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his name, had seemed endless to Sophy. She 
had preached to herself from the beginning 
that he would most likely defer speaking to 
his father until the end of his visit, and that 
the first news, either of success or failure, 
would be brought by himself. She had for- 
bidden him to write, therefore she could not 
murmur at his silence, and there was nothing 
for it but to wait patiently. His letter to Mrs. 
Freeman explained the state of the case, and 
while Sophy grieved deeply over the picture 
of trouble and distress in Charlie's home, she 
could not but feel cheered and strengthened 
by the knowledge that even in those hours of 
anxiety thoughts of her had been his best con- 
solation. His message carried her through 
the concert with a lighter brow and a quieter 
heart. 

The next day Mrs. Freeman called in the 
Terrace, and on going away left a letter with 
Sophy to seal and post for her, remarking 
demurely that she had not quite filled the 
sheet, she believed. When that paper reached 
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Charlie, it was quite full, and a few words 
beneath Mrs. Freeman's signature in a dif- 
ferent handwriting, begged him tenderly to 
keep up his heart and to take care of himself, 
promised him ceaseless thoughts and prayers, 
and, told him that nothing could ever change 
his " S." 

-There was not a word of the suspense and 
anxiety which Charlie well knew she must 
have suffered, and this unselfish consideration 
for him touched him deeply. He swore to 
himself that not a day should elapse after his 
brother was pronounced to be really out of 
danger before he would tell his father all. But 
the next few days brought fresh anxiety, and 
when again the patient had struggled through 
the deep waters, and hope was once more per- 
mitted to them, a summons from his com- 
manding officer obliged Charlie to leave home 
without the desired opportunity having pre- 
sented itself* 

One morning a letter was brought to Sophy 
from the Admiralty House. It contained a 
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note from Charlie to Mrs. Freeman, dated 
from the barracks on the preceding evening. 
" Dear and kind lady," he wrote, " I returned 
this afternoon. You will understand how 
anxious I am to see and talk with S. May 
I come to your house to-morrow ? and can 
you, in your great kindness, arrange this for 
me ? I feel I am a very impudent fellow, but 
you have been our good angel, and one pre- 
sumes on one s good angels forbearance, you 
know." 

Beneath the signature Mrs. Freeman had 
written, " I have told him three o'clock. Come 
to luncheon, dear Sophy, and persuade that 
sweet sister of your's to come with you. 
There is nobody half so nice, and I never see 
her. Yours, J. F." 

(" For," she had added to herself as she 
folded the letter, " it is time that some of her 
own people should appear on the scene. I 
don't want to have the sole responsibility.") 

"Je ne suis pas une diseuse',' said Madame 
de S^vign^ and doubtless believed that she 
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said truly, though it may be perhaps ques- 
tioned whether any woman ever wrote letters 
so charming without being more or less " une 
diseuse/' Jane had a vague feeling that Mrs. 
Freeman's pretty sayings should not always be 
taken literally, but she was too young to be 
cynical. She had had many tokens of Mrs. 
Freeman's real kindness of heart, and she was 
not proof against the sw^et flattery, of being 
liked by Mr. CampbelFs kinswoman. She 
was not able on that morning to accompany 
Sophy to the Admiralty House, but she pro- 
mised to join her there as early as possible 
after luncheon. 

She was shown into Mrs. Freeman's morn- 
ing-room, where she found that lady alone, 
Sophy and Charlie being supposed to be 
practising a song in the adjoining drawing- 
room. Mrs. Freeman, in her usual frank 
manner, entered immediately on the subject 
of the engagement, and from her Jane learned 
— what she had feared but expected — that 
Charlie had had no opportunity of laying the 
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matter before his father. "I do not blame 
him in the least," said Mrs. Freeman, '*and I 
am sure you will not when you have heard his 
account of the trouble they have been in. To 
disturb his father s mind with fresh cares at 
such a time of absorbing anxiety would have 
been really cruel, — and very impolitic, which 
is perhaps even more to the purpose.*' 

Jane was quite willing to believe that it had 
really been impossible for Charlie to introduce 
so important a question, or at least that he had 
felt it to be impossible. " But," she said, " this 
makes Sophy's position a very difficult and 
delicate one, and I do not think that an 
engagement ought to be entered into in the 
present circumstances. May I hope, dear 
Mrs. Freeman, that, if you agree with me, 
you will use your influence to persuade Mr. 
Clifford to acquiesce in this, until he is in a 
position to address her openly ?*' 

Mrs. Freeman agreed and promised, and 
praised Jane's prudence, and spoke of Sophy's 
sweetness and Charlie's devotion, and, with a 
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happy knack she had of talking not only her- 
self but her hearers into good spirits, she pro- 
phesied that all must come right in the end, 
and remarked that if poor John Clifford died, 
his brother would be in a different position, 
and his wishes must meet with more considera- 
tion from his family, who would be anxious 
to see him married ; while, on the other hand, 
if the invalid recovered, as there was now good 
reason to hope, Charlie would have an admir- 
able opportunity of appealing to his fathers 
indulgence at such a moment of family joy 
and thankfulness. She pointed out that in 
either case the suspense could not be long, 
that the connection was a very desirable one 
for Sophy, and that when her engagement was 
announced, all the foolish Westport gossip 
would be silenced at once. 

When Jane came to think over what had 
passed, in the quiet of her mother s room, she 
was surprised to find how much her misgivings 
had recovered of the ground from which Mrs. 
Freeman seemed that afternoon to have routed 
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them. At the time they had been positively 
banished ; and when she joined the lovers in 
the drawing-room, the sight of Sophy's quiet 
happiness, Charlie's frank charm of manner, 
and anxiety to do her at once brotherly suit 
and service in any way in which she would 
command him, and the audacious confidence 
with which the two young creatures took pos- 
session of the future, and believed in the 
power of their love to remove mountains, — all 
aided in dispelling for the moment her anti- 
cipations of evil. As to not being engaged, 
Charlie scoffed at the idea as an absurdity. 
Of course their engagement could not be made 
public till it had been sanctioned by his father, 
but after all, Charlie was no longer a child, 
and nothings — not even his father's prohibition 
(were such a thing likely!) — could set aside 
words so sacred as those he had spoken to 
Sophy and she to him. In such an extreme 
case they must have a little patience, he sup- 
posed. Meanwhile, you might call the bond 
between them an engagement, or by any other 
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name ; but named or unnamed, nothing could 
loose it but death. 

The die was cast, and Sophy was plunged 
into all the disadvantages of a secret engage- 
ment. The accounts of John Clifford were 
varying, but the doctors still hoped that if he 
could be carried through the trying period 
of spring, he would rally with hot weather. 
Meanwhile, seclusion in two rooms, perfect 
quiet, and the absence ^ of any agitation, or 
even excitement, were urgently insisted on 
as indispensable to his well-doing. Charlie 
managed to make a flying visit again to Court 
in the course of a few weeks, and his report 
confirmed the impression given by his sisters 
letters. "John looks transparent," he said 
sadly, " and flushes and coughs on the slightest 
exertion. My eldest sister is fairly worn out, 
and my father is irritable, and seems gouty. 
Philippa thinks it is the effect of the long 
strain of anxiety ever since the winter began. 
They are to take John to London for advice 
as soon as the east winds are over, and I dare- 
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say It will do them all good. Nothing is ever 
a secret in our house, and therefore, while 
John is not to be disturbed, I dare not speak 
to my father. But I am to run up and see 
them in town as soon as I can get leave, and 
before midsummer, I trust, my darling, that 
our suspense will be ended.** 

It was all unanswerable. Jane allowed it 
to be so, equally with Sophy. There was 
nothing for it but to bear on, and keep Charlie 
as much as possible from imprudent demon- 
strations. Fortunately the dull season in 
Westport had commenced, and excepting at 
one Easter ball, he had not many public 
opportunities of making his attentions re- 
marked. Mrs. Freeman was very kind in 
arranging meetings for them in a natural and 
quiet way at the Admiralty House ; the music 
formed a good pretext, and lent them many a 
long morning and happy evening. But even 
here they were not entirely free from observa- 
tion, for the Admiral's wife had numerous 
visitors, and she met with many a hint and 
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many a covert allusion among the neighbour- 
ing ladies, who, though not venturing openly 
to express to her their disapprobation, were 
eloquent among themselves on the misfortune 
of poor young Clifford's entanglement by one 
of those dreadful Westport girls, and the sad 
pity it was that dear Mrs. Freeman should 
seem to lend it her countenance by having the 
young person so much with her. Her musical 
mania was made answerable for this and 
various other eccentricities, and it was sagely 
remarked that that was the worst of people 
taking to what they called Art, — an excellent 
thing in its place, as every one knew. 

Then, it must be owned, Charlie was im- 
prudent He was far too much of a gentle- 
man ever to be betrayed into- the slightest, 
most allowable, freedom of manner or famili- 
arity of speech in public ; but he would meet 
her in the street and give her his sister's last 
letter, and he would stand watching the door 
at a party in restless abstraction till she 
appeared, and then light up as if she had 
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brought the sunshine in with her. All these 
signs and tokens were duly noted. Mr. Clarke 
had, as Sophy feared, not kept the famous in- 
cident of the meeting under the lamp on that 
dark February afternoon to himself, and in 
the accomplished hands of his wife the story 
had grown to considerable importance. 

Jane was first made aware of this by her 
uncle Mr. Latham. He called in the Terrace 
early one morning, and finding her alone, went 
to the point at once. 

"Jane, my dear, what's this about Sophy 
and Mr. Clifford of the 200th ? " 

Jane was sorely puzzled how to reply. She 
sought refuge in a counter-question. " What 
have you heard about her, uncle ? " 

"A great deal more than I like," replied 
he, "though I daresay the chief part of it is 
untrue. People have been saying that the 
young man is her shadow, follows her every- 
where, and won't let any one else speak to 
her, and that sort of <hing. Very foolish ! 
But now there are stories of their being met 
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walking together at nights, and I need not 
tell you, my dear, that such things must not 
be said of your mother's daughter." 

" Oh, Uncle ! " exclaimed Jane in the 
deepest distress, " how cruel, how dreadful ! 
Walking together at nights, — ^what a wicked 
exaggeration ! " 

Mr. Latham caught up the word : " Ex- 
aggeration ! then there is some ground for 
the tale ? Well, I confess I hoped that was 
a lie from beginning to end." 

** There is this amount of ground for it," 
said Jane, "that one winter afternoon Mr. 
Clifford did walk home with her from the 
Admiralty House. Mrs. Freeman could not 
send her, and something was said about his 
seeing her as far as a cab. As it was, they 
walked straight home, and Sophy must have 
been in this house by five or soon after. I 
remember nurse had not come upstairs after 
her tea.*' 

'' There it is ! " muttered Mr. Latham. 
"Just the most difficult sort of lie to deal with, 
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because it has a grain of truth in it. This 
comes of all that foolish musicking at the 
Admiralty House. I understand this intimacy 
has been encouraged there. Mrs. what*s-her- 
name ought to know better. Is Sophy en- 
gaged to the young man ? Eh ? " 

Jane was in the utmost difficulty. "Of 
course, dear uncle/' she said at length, "you 
would have been informed among the very 
first, if Sophy were in a position to announce 
an engagement. There are circumstances 
which — I hope — I wish" — ^ — 

" My dear," said her uncle, sitting down ; — 
he had hitherto stood leaning with his back 
against the chimney-piece, and had never put 
his hat out of his hand, — " My dear, you 
will please tell me the whole story. Remem- 
ber I am a professional man, and my business 
is keeping people's secrets. This affair may 
become very serious, and I cannot see any 
of you get into a scrape for want perhaps of 
a man's intervention. Now go ahead, and 
don't waste my time." 
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Jane was indeed not sorry to be compelled 
perforce to lay her anxieties before a compe- 
tent adviser. She told her uncle as clearly and 
concisely as she could the whole of the circum- 
stances which had led to the present state of 
affairs. When she had finished, Mr. Latham 
asked : — 

'* Does your father know of this ? " 

" No." 

" I supposed not ; better so. If your 
mother had been well, this would probably 
not have happened. It is one of the cases in 
which a parent alone can properly intervene. 
If Sophy were my daughter, or if your father 
had not been living, I should see Mr. Clifford 
before he is two hours older, and forbid him to 
hold any further communication with her until 
he may be in a situation to ask her, like an 
honest man, to be his wife. That should have 
been done when first he spoke to her. I am 
not blaming you, Jane, by implication. You do 
your duty — and more than your duty — by the 
girls, but you can't have a parent's authority." 
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"But indeed," pleaded Jane, "neither must 
you blame Sophy. You don't know how 
beautifully she has behaved. And indeed I 
can scarcely blame Mr. Clifford, for I am sure 
he never imagined that their present state of 
suspense would be so prolonged." 

" I am not blaming anybody," was Mr. 
Latham's short reply. "There is no earthly 
use in it. Sophy is in an awkward scrape, 
and the question is how to get her out of it. 
Meanwhile you had better speak very plainly 
to her. Tell her she must be careful. Don't 
mince the matter ; make her understand that 
her REPUTATION is at stake," he concluded, 
raising his voice. " Now I must go, my dear ; 
sorry to have distressed you ; " and jumping 
up, he was half way down the Terrace before 
Jane had rallied from the shudder caused by 
his last words. 

"We must get the little girl away, I sup- 
pose, for a time," was the outcome of his 
reflections as he walked * rapidly towards his 
office ; " though God knows what they may 
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not make of that even in this gossiping place. 
If Anderson were anything but what he is, one 
might try to make him see his duty. But if 
he saw it when he is sober, it does not follow 

that he would do it when he is All right, 

Collins! I know I am late, — had to see some 
one in the town. Is Mr. Roberts waiting ? 
Show him in." 

A week later, Jane underwent another 
broadside from Lady Hornby. The old lady 
was fortunately beyond the echo of the worst 
Westport gossip, and the side of the story 
which had most interest for her visitors was 
the ** unfortunate entanglement" of Charlie, 
who had risen in social importance by the 
precarious condition of his brother. " I 
warned you, Jane," she again and again re- 
peated. " Don't you remember, I warned 
you ? " She was indeed so full of her own 
prescience on the subject that she happily 
did not embarrass Jane by questions which 
it would have been 'difficult to her to answer 
or avoid. But Jane could not help remark- 
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ing how entirely as a matter of course it was 
assumed that no serious result could possibly 
come of Charlie's attachment to her sister. 

Mr. Latham, after considerable thought, 
could find no better expedient to stop the 
gossip, at least for the time, than the one 
which had at first presented itself, of sending 
Sophy away from Westport. He suggested 
one or two plans to this effect, but something 
occurred to render each abortive. Meanwhile 
spring had glided into summer, and Charlie's 
family were settled in London. Jane was at 
last able to tell her uncle that Charlie was to 
join them there immediately for a short visit, 
after his return from which they trusted that 
matters would be put on a definite footing. 
She had spoken to Sophy after her uncle's 
communication, impressing on her, and re- 
questing her to impress on Charlie, the neces- 
sity of a very guarded behaviour ; and finding 
herself alone with Charlie one day for a few 
moments, shortly before his departure for 
London, she ventured to speak even more 
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plainly to him, and to hint her fears that a 
continuance of the present uncertainty could 
not but be gravely injurious to Sophy. Charlie 
was a good deal shocked by her serious 
manner and the evident meaning of her 
words, but his sanguine temperament soon 
recovered the upper hand, and he felt, as he 
told Sophy, that this time he was going to be 
lucky. 

Again was he doomed to disappointment. 
He found his brother better, and the doctors 
agreed in speaking pleasant things, all, how- 
ever, insisting that the next winter must not 
be spent in England. So far was well, but 
his father was by no means in a comfortable 
state. The gout, which generally set him 
right and gave him a new lease of health 
when it was over, had for the first time taken 
an irregular direction, and had caused con- 
siderable alarm. The immediate danger had 
been averted, but still the attack did not 
"come out" kindly, and the medical authori- 
ties advised a visit to Homburg. These vari- 
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ous decrees of science were very disturbing to 
the family. Like most people unaccustomed 
to foreign travel, Mr. Clifford thought it a 
fearful undertaking to proceed to Germany, 
return home for the hottest months, and finally 
to make a family exodus with the invalid 
again in October for the Riviera. What was 
to become of the place and all his business^ 
he inquired querulously. He was cross and 
irritable, and utterly incredulous of any good 
result from the Homburg waters ; and it 
seemed likely that that part of the prescrip- 
tion would not be obeyed without considerable 
opposition. 

Charlie felt, directly on his arrival, how 
unfavourable to his mission was this condition 
of the domestic atmosphere. During the last 
few weeks he had reflected a good deal — 
for him, arid the result was a juster view as 
to the probable reception which his request 
would meet with from his father. It is but 
justice to him to add that this conviction in 
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no way diminished his eagerness to. obtain 
the desired interview, or his determination to 
be true to Sophy in any case. He was as 
ready to fight for her, but he now recognised 
that he should have to fight. No mistress 
could have desired a more loyal lover. He 
could enjoy none of the London amusements 
without her, he saw no woman to be compared 
with her, and he spent the half of his substance 
in buying her a ring so magnificent, that the 
mere sight of it on a girl's hand could not fail 
to set every tongue in Westport in motion. 
" Make it strong," poor Charlie had said to 
the jeweller ; " I hope it will remain on one 
finger for fifty years at least." 

A day or two before his leave was up, he 
tried to say a word to his second sister, 
who was his chief friend and usual correspon- 
dent. She was regretting the riecessity of 
his leaving them, saying that his father was 
almost sorry that he had entered the army, 
as events had so turned out that he had been 
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constantly needed at home. "You would 
have gone abroad with us next winter, he 
is always saying," she continued, " and you 
would have been such a help." 

" Oh ! you won*t want me at home,'' said 
Charlie, " as John gets better ; and as for 
foreign parts, a good courier will be much 
more useful. But I am put out at having to 
go away just now, I confess, for I wanted very 
much to have had a talk with my father on 
business." 

*' Oh, Charlie ! " exclaimed his sister, " you 
are not in debt, are you?" 

" Debt ? — nonsense ! " replied Charlie. " I 
have no— more debts than other people. No, 
Philippa, it is something much more import- 
ant, and as I see that my father cannot without 
mischief be bothered with business now, I 
shall rely on you to tell me when I may safely 
write, if I can't run up and see him." 

" In love again, I do believe ! " laughed 
Philippa. " Who— or which — is it, Charlie ? 
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I am certain there were three on the list last 
summer." 

"What absurdity]" remarked Charlie, in a 
highly indignant tone. " You don't call that 
sort of nonsense being in love, do you ? I 
should have told you about it before, but I 
was afraid of getting you into a scrape if my 
father or Elisabeth should hear anything by 
chance and question you." 

" Do you think, then," said his sister, sobered 
in an instant, " that it is something papa won t 
like ? " 

Charlie was silent.' After a minute's pause 
he said, "He must like her when he 
knows her, but, perhaps at first, the connec- 
tion " 

"Charlie!" said Philippa, earnestly, "don't, 
pray don't tell me any more. If there is any 
objection of that sort, papa will never give 
way. You don't know him as we do. Poor 
Elisabeth could tell you a story — it all 
happened when you were at school, but she 
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has never got over it. Give it up, my dear 
old Charlie boy ; it can't have gone very 
deep in so short a time. Oh, do try to give 
it up." 

" Never, never, never ! " said Charlie. 
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CHAPTER X. 

« 

Charlie returned from London more dis- 
pirited than he had ever yet been. Even the 
joy of again seeing Sophy' was poisoned by 
what he had to tell her. He was beginning to 
realise the injury that he was doing to the 
being he loved best in the world. He honestly 
believed himself the victim of circumstances, 
and yet a certain sense of self-reproach would 
intrude itself into his reflections at times. In 
this mood of mind, he heard, with almost a 
feeling of relief, a piece of news which would 
three months previously have filled him with 
despair. 

Mrs. Freeman was very much out of health. 
A North-country woman, the soft, damp 
climate of the south coast of England had 
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always been trying to her, and ^ she had been 
ailing more seriously ever since the first stir- 
ring of the spring. She was told that she 
ought to leave Westport for a while, but the 
difficulty was where to go. Her family were 
all dispersed, and the Admiral, who reckoned 
on getting away for a while in the autumn, 
when they intended to pay some visits in 
Scotland, was exceedingly occupied at the 
present time by some Government reforms 
and investigations which were going on under 
his eye, and could not even spare the time to 
take her to London for further advice. In 
this dilemma she received a proposal from one 
of her brothers, who with his wife was about 
to come south with an intention of proceeding 
to the Continent later, and who offered her the 
use of their cottage in Perthshire for the three 
months of their absence. It would be perfect 
solitude, he wrote, as almost all their neigh- 
bours were gone to London for the season, 
but quiet would do her no harm just at first, 
and by the time her native air had restored 
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her strength, the Admiral would be ready to 
join her for their autumn excursion. 

This plan exactly suited her in her present 
condition, and the only drawback seemed to 
be that she would be quite alone for so long. 
Suddenly she thought of Sophy Anderson. 
The light-hearted confidence with which she 
had aided and abetted the love affair in the 
beginning had of late given place to a soberer 
view of probabilities, and she often felt anxious 
and unhappy about the future of the poor little 
girl, to whom she had really become much 
attached. "It will be the best possible thing 
for her," she said to herself, " to get away for 
a little while from this horrid place. And she 
will suit me as a companion better than any- 
body I can think of. We can work together 
at our harmony and thorough bass, and it will 
be a pleasure to show all that lovely scenery 
to a person who really appreciates such things. 
It is an excellent idea. I am so glad I 
thought of it." 

She expected to find exceeding distaste to 
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the scheme ori the pari of Charlie, to whom she 
first confided it, ivitb such representations as 
she hoped would prevent him Stom dissuading 
Sophy, and she was surprised though relieved 
by the approbation and thankfulness which he 
expressed. It. need hardly be said that Jane 
heard the proposal with unalloyed pleasure, 
and Sophy, , assured on all hands of her great 
good fortune, and sincerely grateful to her 
friend for her kindness, resigned herself to 
leaving Charlie for three months and to feel- 
ing that their separation was not regarded by 
him as an unmixed evil. 

The summer passed away uneventfully for 
those who were left behind. Sarah came 
home for her holidays, and Jane was 
thoroughly satisfied with the result of the 
Brighton experiment ; the little girl was 
grown, improved, and seemed perfectly happy. 
The usual summer gaieties went forward, in 
which Josephine was now admitted to take a 
part. In their morning walks and t^te-a-t^te 
evenings, Jane learned more of Josephines 
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character than she had ever known before, 
Sophy having been, as coming between them 
in age, the chief friend of both sisters. Jose- 
phine was very different from the others, and 
Jane had often felt that she did not quite 
understand her. Their uncle used to say that 
she Tiad the hardest head in the family, and 
her instructors had always spoken highly of 
her capacity. But her cleverness ran in quite 
different channels from that of her sisters. Of 
the artistic element which was so stronof in 
Sophy she had not a particle, and she was 
rather inclined to plume herself on the charge, 
sometimes playfully brought against her by the 
others, of having no imagination. In person, 
too, she was unlike either of them. She had 
not the delicate regularity of features which 
distinguished Jane and little Sarah, nor had 
she the charm of Sophy's bright prettiness, but 
she was taller than either, had a beautiful 
figure and a fine complexion, and was un- 
doubtedly a very handsome girl. 

They were sitting at work one evening, a 
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letter of Sophy's received that day on the 
table, when Josephine suddenly remarked, 
" What a good thing it would be if Sophy 
were to meet with some delightful Scotchman 
who would put Charlie out of her head ! " 

"What treason is this?" said Jane, sur- 
prised. " I thought you and he were parti- 
cular friends." 

"So we are," returned Josephine, **the best 
possible. No one could be nicer than Charlie, 
and no marriage could have been more delight- 
ful for Sophy, if only things had gone smooth. 
But surely, Jane, as the case stands, you won't 
deny that it is a great pity she ever saw him ?'* 

Jane hardly knew what to reply to this 
question, which put into cruelly plain English 
thoughts barely acknowledged to herself. 
"We must hope," she said at length, "that 
things will soon begin. to go more smoothly." 

" I have little hope of it," returned Josephine, 
" and ril tell you something : — C/iar/ie has 
less hope than he had. Depead upon it, the 
Scotchman is the best solution." 
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" Leaving sentiment completely out of the 
case ? " said Jane with -a smile. . 

" Of course," replied the young philosopher, 
calmly. ** Sentiment is a- luxury as entirely 
beyond Our means as a coach-and-four or 
point lace. There are two objects which we 
ought to set before us: — to leave' Westport 
as soon as we can, and to avoid being talked 
of while we remain here. Charlie would have 
been a perfect lover for the Miss Fanshawes 
or the Miss Stepneys, who could afford to wait 
for him, and who are backed by a whole clan 
of friends and relations to take their part and 
talk down scandal ; but he was too expensive 
a luxury for Sophy, — don't you see, — like .the 
coach-and-four or the point lace." 

" There is something in what you say, 
certainly,'* said Jane gravely. " But you are 
sadly wise, my Pheeny, for your years. How 
long have you held such a grim philosophy ? " 

" Well," returned Josephine reflectively, 
" I think I was about fourteen when I first 
began to take in the fact that w e were parias 
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* Strong ? * no, I don't think the word is too 

strong. Just consider. Here ar^ you, Jane, 
— I do believe the very best girl in the whole 
world, and handsome as well ; here is Sophy 
— can anything, be lovelier and sweeter and 
more charming .-^ Here am I, not a fool; and 
not quite a fright, though I am not nearly as 
good-looking, as the rest of us. And no one 
can say with justice a word against us. Judge, 
then, how heavily weighted we must be, when 
none of these advantages do us any good, or 
alter our social position in the least." 

Miss Anderson was exceedingly agitated 
and disturbed by the discovery that the young 
sister who but yesterday, as it seemed, was 
playing with her doll, was capable of reflec- 
tions so profound and so melancholy. In her 
emotion she took refuge in elder-sisterly com- 
monplaces. " Dear Pheeny," she said, " I 
don't think it is good for one to dwell on these 
kind of thoughts ; they are apt to make one 
discontented. I prefer to think one has 
probably as much as one deserves. And you 
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attach a great deal too much importance to 
good looks, you silly thing ! " 

" Now, my dear Mrs. Trimmer, that is 
really too much ! " exclaimed Josephine. " I 
thought that was an exploded heresy. As if 
any woman could possibly attach too much 
importance to good looks ! They are the most 
valuable possession she can inherit, — excepting 
brains, which of course are needed to turn 
them or anything else to good account." She 
stopped suddenly, and glancing at Jane's 
astonished countenance, burst out laughing. 
*' Have I frightened it ? " she cried, rising and 
flinging herself on the arm of Jane's chair, so 
as almost to smother her sister. " Does it 
discover that it has hatched a great croaking 
ugly duckling in the midst of its nice little 
brood of orderly chicks ? . Don't you mind my 
nonsense, Janey dear; and if I am anxious to 
keep out of scrapes and rise in the world, it is 
for all our sakes, mind- you, as well as my 
own." 

" If you will get off me," was Jane's re- 
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joinder, " we will go to bed, if only for the sake 
of those good looks which are to work such 
wonders. I need not tell a young lady who 
has studied the subject so profoundly, that 
your strong point is your complexion, my 
dear." 

*' One of my strong points," corrected Jose- 
phine, as she flitted about, lighted her sister s 
candle and her own, closed the piano, and 
went upstairs singing. She was not the 
least disturbed, this terrible child, by all the 
dreary things that she had been saying. The 
ideas were evidently familiar to her ; she spoke 
with no bitterness, and was no more inclined 
to be angry with society for .slighting and 
keeping them at arm's length, than she would 
have been with the rain for raining or the sun 
for shining inopportunely. It was all in the 
order of nature, and, had the situation been 
reversed, she was ready to admit that she 
should have acted in precisely the same way. 
"Truly," thought Jane, "Josephine is hard- 
headed indeed." 
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Sophy wrote constantly to her sisters. She 
enlarged on the improvement in Mrs. Free- 
man's health, on her kindness, and her agree- 
ableness as a companion, recounted their 
expeditions and occupations, and described 
their chance acquaintance. There was not 
a word of anything but contentment and 
happiness, but the tone seemed somehow less 
cheerful than the words. Mrs. Freeman also 
wrote occasionally to Charlie, filling her letters 
with praises of Sophy, and uttering inspiriting 
prophesies for the future. August was getting 
on, and the Admiral was at last able to join his 
wife. They wished to hear of an escort going 
south for Sophy before they set out on their 
visits ; but this difficulty was obviated by 
the entreaty of a neighbouring family whose 
acquaintance she had made, that she would stay 
on with them till an aunt of their s returned 
to. London, from whence she would easily 
reach Westport. They liked her and she 
liked them, and they seized on every pre- 
text for keeping her, so that it was not till 
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the beginning of September that she returned 
home. 

m 

Charlie received her with rapture, and 
assured her again and again that her absence 
had clearly demonstrated • to him how impos- 
sible it was that he should ever live without 
her. His chronicle of home events, on the 
other hand, had nothing very reassuring. Mr. 
Clifford had continued so unwell, that the 
doctors at last insisted on the visit to Homburg, 
which they had at first only advised. His 
eldest daughter went with him, and Philippa 
returned with John to Court. Charlie often 
got a free day or two to run down and see 
them, and the three passed together during 
this summer ** jollier times," as he expressed it, 
than he had ever known in the old home. 
John, though frail, was free from actual 
suffering, and had the bright spirits which 
sometimes accompany his malady. Mr. Clif- 
ford had intended to return to England at the 
end of the stipulated three weeks at Homburg, 
but, to the great satisfaction of his doctors, if 
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not of himself, the end of that period found 
him a prey to a most tremendous fit of gout in 
the foot, of the healthiness and thoroughness 
of which 'there could be no doubt It pro- 
longed his stay in Germany all through 
August, and left him extremely weak, though 

wonderfully improved in general health. It 

« 

soon became a question whether it were 
worth while to return to England, to start 
again with John in October for the winter. 
EHsab.eth represented that John and Charlie 
between them could surely arrange matters at 
Court for the more prolonged absence of the 
master, and it was finally arranged that John 
and Philippa should leave England a fortnight 
sooner than had been intended, and join their 
father and sister about the third week in Sep- 
tember at Geneva, from whence they could pro- 
ceed southwards as weather dictated. 

This was the position of affairs when 
Sophy returned to Westport, and Charlie was 
meditating a last visit to Court to see John 
before his departure, when a letter from Phil- 
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ippa brought back the old anxiety. John, she 
wrote, had caught cold during the first* cool 
crisp September evenings, in spite of all their 
care ; there was a good deal of fever about 
him, and the doctor had told her that moving 
until he was better was out of the question. 
A day or two later brought a still more un- 
favourable account, and Charlie went off to 
Court on his first free day. 

John looked very ill, and his cough was 
bad, but to Charlie's unpractised eye there 
was no more cause for alarm than . there had 
often been before. He was rather startled, 
however, at hearing from the butler that the 
doctor had left a private message requesting 
Mr. Charles to be in the way at the time of 
his next day's visit, as he wished to speak to 
him. The old man was one of that class of 
country practitioners to whom a long life of 
experience has given what even the most 
brilliant scientific training without it may fail 
to impart, — diagnosis. He had attended all 
the house of Clifford from childhood, and 
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knew their constitutions. He told Charlie 
that the disease was far more advanced, in 
spite of the apparent rally during the sum- 
mer, than when his brother had left Court, 
and that, in plain English, he would be taken 
abroad only to die. " Of course," he con- 
cluded, " you will do well to call in further 
advice before acting on my opinion, but I 
should not have spoken to you if I did not 
feel quite certain of what I am saying ; in- 
deed, there is no room for doubt on the 
subject. My recommendation to you is to 
prepare your father by advising him to re- 
turn home at once. The journey cannot but 
be very prejudicial to your brother, and rely 
upon it, by the time the cold weather comes, 
no climate will make any difference. You 
can say to Mr. Clifford that I consider that 
Mr. John will not be fit to travel for six 
weeks at least, and that he had better come 
home, and be guided by circumstances as to 
making the journey later if it should appear 
feasible. Write him that at once from me." 
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Charlie was dreadfully shocked — so shocked 
that at first he could hardly act his part be- 
fore the patient and Philippa, and appear in 
his usual spirits. But John seemed so much 
as he had often seen him, his spirits were so 
good in spite of his cough and bad nights, 
and he had got over so many of his bad 
colds before, that Charlie's young sanguine 
nature revolted at the sentence, and he began 
to take comfort in the reflection how often 
doctors were mistaken in these complaints. 
Not the less did he send the old man's mes- 
sage verbatim to his father, and, as may 
readily be supposed, it brought them home 
at ohce. Mr. Clifford understood all when 
he read it, though he never said a word to 
Elisabeth. By the time they reached Court, 
however, even an . inexperienced eye could 
see that the 'patient Jiad lost ground by this 
last attack. Winter came in early and 
severely. Why prolong the recital of a pain- 
ful watching, of which the details are known 
to too* many of us in this land ? Suffice it 
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to say that, after many variations, the struggle 
of youth with the fell disease ended with the 
last days of the year. 

Charlie had learned to know and love 
Sophy during these last anxious weeks as 
he had never known or loved her before. 
Her nature was a very well-spring of sym- 
pathy, and his sorrow called forth all the 
tenderness which she had never quite dared 
to show him in their sunshiny days. She 
looked as anxiously for the daily report from 
Court as he did himself, and when the end 
came, she wept for poor John as for a brother. 
During this period of tension, many of the 
barriers of prudence were broken down. 
Charlie acquired the habit of rushing into 
the house on the Terrace at all hours and 
without ceremony, and Jane could not find 
it in her heart to remonstrate, when every 
day was bringing sorrow nearer to him, and 
every day was also proving that the present 
suspense could not last long. 

Indeed, the crisis of Charlie's fate was near 
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at hand, though thf^ first rumour of his situa- 
tion did not reach his father from himself. 

It was about six weeks after poor John's 
death, and Mr. CHfford was beginning to rouse 
himself and to try to resume his ordinary- 
occupations, when he received one afternoon 
a visit from the rector of the parish, an old 
friend who was on very intimate terms with 
them all. 

They had been talking of the condition of 
some cottages in a distant part of the estate. 
Mr. Clifford said that he had been unable as 
yet to attend to them since his return, but 
that he had intended to get Charlie to ride 
over and look at them on his next visit. 

" What is Charlie going to do ? " asked Mr. 
Hertford. 

" I have been thinking about that," Mr. 
Clifford replied. " I have sometimes felt 
sorry that he went in for soldiering, but one 
cannot foresee " 

*' I rather wonder you do not make him give 
it up now/' said his friend-. 
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*' I have thought of it, if he is willing," 
returned the father. " But he is young to 
have no steady work to do. Of course, I 
should not let him go to India, but they 
tell me there is no prospect of that at pre- 
sent." 

^ * 

** Have you ever thought of exchanging him 
into another regiment, and letting him see 
something of the world ? " asked Mr. Hert- 
ford, suddenly. ** Westport is hot a very ad- 
vantageous station, I should think." 

" Well, I don't know that," answered Mr. 
Clifford, rather surprised. "It is much like 
any other town of its size, I suppose* Charles 
would not gain much by being sent for three 
months, for instance, to an Irish village on 
outpost jiuty, where he might be driven to 
make love to the belle of the place, and drink 
whisky-punch with her. father, for lack : of all 
other amusement." 

" A young man is not free from that danger 
in other places besides Irish villages," returned 
Mr. Hertford sententiously. 
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The father looked keenly at him. "What 
has Charles been at ? " he said. 

" You . have taken my meaning very 
•quickly" replied Mr. Hertford with a slight 
laugh. " But I won't beat about the bush. 
I fancy the boy has got into a foolish entangle- 
ment. I heard a good deal about it when. I 
was in Westport at the meeting of the Society 
last month. A very handsome girl, I was 
told, one of the regular Westport belles, but 
family and everything about her most unde- 
sirable." 

Mr. Clifford smiled in his turn. " He will 
probably go through a good many such ex- 
periences before he settles down." 

" Oh ! of course, no doubt," replied Mr. 
Hertford. " But the fact is, from, what I 
heard, this seems to have been going on for 
a considerable time, and that sort of acquaint- 
ance becomes rather difficult to shake off, 
sometimes. They talked of an engagement ; 
but that is probably an exaggeration." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed Mr. Clifford. " I 
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should think so, indeed ! Probably the whole 
story is much exaggerated. Fathers had 
better not seek to know too much. But I 
am obliged to you, Hertford, for mentioning 
it. I am thinking, you must know,*' — he went 
on, as dismissing the subject, — " of leaving 
Court for some months in the spring. The 
doctors wish me to take those German waters 
again, and both Elisabeth and Philippa have 
been greatly over-fatigued and shaken, and will 
be the better for change. I shall very likely 
arrange for Charles to go abroad with us." 

" I am sure that will be an excellent plan 
for you all," returned Mr. Hertford, heartily ; 
*' and no doubt this tour will put any nonsense 
out of Master Charlie's head." 

"Oh, J think nothing of that!" said Mr. 
Clifford, as his friend rose to depart. 

But, nevertheless, when he had closed the 
door upon Mr. Hertford, he returned to the 
writing-table, and then and there wrote the 
following note : — 

" My dear Charles,— I am anxious that you 
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should leave the army, under present circum- 
stances. You had better make the necessary 
inquiries as to sending in your papers. I 
shall be glad to see you when you can give 
us a day. — Your affectionate father, J. C." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Charlie reached Court on a thoroughly wet 
afternoon. All the family were indoors per- 
force, and he had no opportunity for private 
conversation with his father until his sisters 
had left the dining-room. No sooner, however, 
had he closed the door behind them and 
resumed his seat, than Mr. Clifford began. 

" Have you taken any step yet in conse- 
quence of what I wrote to you ? " 

" No, sir," said Charlie. ** As I was able 
to get away so soon in answer to your sum- 
mons, I thought I had better wait till I had 
seen you." 

" And what do you think of my proposal ? " 
asked his father. 

" Well,*' replied Charlie, hesitatingly, " I 
should be sorry to give up my profession, and 
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I should have thought you would not wish me 
to be an idle man." 

*' Your position is altered," said Mr. Clifford. 
"You have got another trade to learn, — that 
of a country gentleman. Idle ! I can tell you 
that if a man does his duty, manages his estate, 
attends to county business, looks after the shoot- 
ing, and hunts in the winter, there is not much 
opportunity for idleness. What may your work 

r 

amount to now ? You are not studying the art 
of war very deeply at Westport, I imagine.** 

" I am learning my business, I suppose," 
said Charlie; "and I like it, and I like the 
fellows in the regiment. But if I can be of 
use to you, sir, of course that makes all the 
difference. Only I should like to know what 
you mean that I should do." 

" First," replied his father, rising and seating 
himself in the easy-chair by the fire, " suppose 
you state your own theory of life. What do 
you wish to do ? " 

" Now for it ! " thought Charlie, and took 
the plunge. 
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*' I should like," he said very slowly and 
distinctly, though blushing furiously the while, 
— " I should like to stay in the regiment My 
pay will increase in time, and if you will help 
me a very little more, I should like to marry, 
and I think I could get on pretty well." 

" My plan for you,^' rejoined his father, '" was 
that you should come and live principally at 
home. I should give you the allowance your 
brother had, which would enable you to go 
about and amuse yourself sometimes. I shall 
put you in John's place after my death, if you 
continue to give me satisfaction. And if these 
domestic aspirations of yours should continue, 
I daresay by and by we may find you a 
wife." 

Charlie's nerves had steadied themselves by 
this time, as he measured the fence he was 
about to take, and felt too that he was, as he 
would have expressed it, "bound to have it." 
" The wife is already found. Father/' he replied. 
" I should have told you of this some months 
ago, but that we all have had sadder things 
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to think of. I have known her now for a long 
time, and everj^thing I know of her has more 
and more convinced me that she is the only 
woman in the world to make me liappy." 

" Who and what is she ? " was Mr. Clifford's 
rejoinder. 

" Her name is Anderson," said Charlie, 
feeling now almost relieved and happy that 
the time had come when he was to fight for 
Sophy. ** She is beautiful, she is clever, she 
is a thorough lady, and good ! — -before I 
knew her, I had no idea how good, how pure 
and unselfish, women could be. If you knew 
her, sir" 

** Her family ? " interrupted his father. 

"Well, that is the drawback, I suppose 
everything has some drawback. The father is 
a very objectionable sort of man, I must admit. 
But no one has a word of anything but praise 
for the daughters. They are really admirable 
in"— 



" The father, you say } " again interpolated 
Mr. Clifford. 
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" He IS a half-pay captain, and a disreput« 
able fellow enough," said Charlie sadly ; " but 
I assure you '* 

"A pillar of the billiard establishments, I 
suppose ? " 

" I daresay," said Charlie shortly. 

" And has no objection probably to a cheer- 
ful glass ? " 

" Oh, hang it all, sir ! " exclaimed Charlie,, 
getting exasperated at the quiet irony of his 
father's remarks. " I told you he was as bad 
a lot as can be. There is something against 
him, too, connected with money. I have not 
heard a very definite account of it, but it was 
a dirty business, there seems no doubt. And 
now you know the worst." 

"And you propose to me to accept this 
gentleman as your father-in-law, and to pre- 
sent him as such to your sisters and our 
friends?" said Mr. Clifford, shortly and sternly. 
** You must be out of your senses, Charles ! " 

"It ts a great drawback, I know," pleaded 
Charlie, "and you may believe that I have 
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thought enough about it. But I should take 
care he did not trouble me much. And 
surely, sir, it is cruelly hard that an innocent 
family should suffer for a father s sins ? " 

" It may be hard, but it is the law of 
nature," returned Mr. Clifford. "To me it 
would seem quite as hard that an innocent 
family should suffer for a son's follies. That 
point of view does not seem to have struck 
you. But don't let us get angry. You must 
be a man, my boy. It is a trial which comes 
to most of us in the course of our lives, to 
sacrifice inclination to duty. Send your papers 
in as soon as you can, and get away from 
Westport. This settles that question. We 
will all go abroad in the spring, if you like 
it. Ring the bell on your side, will you ? 
This one seems to be broken." 

- Father,'' said Charlie, stopping him as he 
was about to leave the room, " I must not 
let you go under a mistake as to my feelings. 
I cannot acquiesce in what you have said. 
It seems to me that I owe a duty to the 
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woman I love and who loves me, as well as 
to you. I cannot give her up for what I con- 
sider insufficient reasons." 

" Perhaps/' retorted his father, " the lady 
might consider it as a sufficient reason that 
you would neither of you have bread to eat. 
With your habits, a lieutenant's pay would 
not go far, and you could hardly expect me 
to furnish you with the means of disobeying 
me. Say no more to-night, I insist. Go and 
sleep upon it, and tell me before you go to- 
morrow that you have come to your senses." 

There was little sleep for Charlie that night. 
When his father went upstairs, he carried 
Philippa off to the den in which of late years 
smoking had been tolerated, and consoled 
himself by pouring Sophy's perfections into 
her ears till the small hours of the morning. 
The pleasure of talking about his love was, 
however, the chief comfort he obtained. 
Philippa was sorry for his trouble, and dread- 
fully frightened at the idea of " a row" be- 
tween his father and himself, but he could not 
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get her to express the slightest interest in 
Sophy. She evidently treated it as the wild- 
est impossibility that she should ever become 
Charlie's wife, and so regarded her merely as 
a tiresome girl, who had made, and was likely 
to make, a great deal of mischief. Nor, with 
all her indulgence for Charlie, could she be 
brought to condemn her father s decision. 

**0h!" she said, " I know so well that horrid 
cutting sarcastic way of papa's. Poor Charlie 1 
But you must surely have known that he 
never would give way on such a point. You 
know papa's hobby is respectability and hon- 
our, and that sort of thing. Of course he 
would have liked you to marry a girl with 
some money and make a good connection. 
But those things, after all, are not essential. 
What he has a right to ask is that you should 
marry into a decent, respectable family." 

" The family as a whole are perfectly with- 
out reproach," said Charlie. "The girls are 
as respectable and as much ladies as you and 
Elisabeth. Are they to be condemned for 
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the misfortune of having one black sheep 
among them ? " 

" Biit he is their father," insisted Philippa. 
" That makes such a difference. A girl can't 
throw off her father* Why, if you should 
have children, he would be their grandfather. 
Think of that, Charlie ! Papa's grandchildren 
would be this dreadful man's as well." 

" All these objections are perfectly true," 
said Charlie. " You may suppose I have 
weighed them often enough. But what 
neither you nor my father seem to take into 
account is that I should be far more dis- 
honoured by breaking my word to the woman 
who trusts me than I could be by the reflected 
discredit of any relation of my wife's." 

" But, Charlie, she could not wish you to 
keep your word if the consequences were to 
be ruin to you. That would be to suppose 
her selfish indeed. And how can you keep 
it if you have not enough to marry on ? I 
suppose she knows you are dependent on 
papa ? Yes ? Then your promise amounted 
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to this, that you would marry her if he would 
consent Very well ! he won't consent. What 
can you do more ? " 

" We must wait, I suppose," said Charlie 
with a heavy sigh. "When my father sees 
that I am in earnest, perhaps he will listen 
16 reason. Meanwhile, I must tell him to- 
morrow that I decline tb give up my profes- 
sion, as he proposes. It seems to me that 
that may be all I shall have to support me." 

" Charlie ! " implored Philippa, exceedingly 
alarmed, " don't fight papa in that way. Sup- 
pose he should stop your allowance, you 
would be obliged to leave the army then ; 
you know you could not live on your pay. 
Don't take any rash resolution to-night The 
best course for you is to do what papa wishes, 
at least as far as you can. If you leave the 
army and come and live at home, as he desires, 
go abroad with us for a little while, and are 
not grumpy with him, believe me, it is your 
best chance. To say that I think he will ever 
come round to like this would be untrue ; but 
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if you keep friends with him, you will have all 
the chances which time may bring in your 
favour. And you need pledge yourself to 
nothing — only, as you say, to wait." 

** By George ! what a diplomatist in petti- 
coats you are ! " returned Charlie, compelled 
to smile. " Well, you had better go to bed 
now, Phil, and pray that I may keep my 
temper with the governor in the morning." 

Charlie's mind went through many different 
moods that night. At times he saw no alter- 
native but marrying Sophy at once, renounc- 
ing home and family and prospects for her 
sake, and taking her off to some distant colony 
to begin life anew together. But as his 
excitement abated, such schemes assumed 
their true value. He felt very sure that 
Sophy would not agree to marry him on such 
terms. The idea of being a cause of dis- 
union between his father and himself had 
always been very terrible to her, and she had 
told him many times, that though she could 
not hope for a very cordial reception from Mr. 
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Clifford, his consent to their marriage would 
be indispensable. The poor child knew but 
little of the caste prejudices and traditions 
of the class to which her lover belonged, and 
while preparing herself for a possible storm, 
and for much delay in the completion of their 
happiness, she never doubted but that a father 
must yield in time to the prayers of so beloved 
a son. 

By degrees softened feelings took posses- 
sion of Charlie's mind. His father had some 
ground for his repugnance, he must allow. 
Then he thought of that father, — of the cruel 
trial he had lately gone through in the death 
of his first-born son — ^and such a son ! " John 
had never grieved him ! " thought Charlie 
with a pang. He thought of the lines of 
suffering in his father's face, which had touched 
him when he looked on it that afternoon. " I 
never can, — I never will — give up my darling 
Sophy," was his conclusion. But she will wait 
for me, I know, and we must soften him in 
time by patience and duty. Poor old gover- 
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nor! He means kindly by me. But that 
sarcastic way of his is the very devil. I re- 
member when I was a youngster I used to 
wish he would come to the flogging and get 
it over." 

The result of his midnight meditations 
appeared the next morning. It was a long 
drive to the station, and he was obliged to 
leave Court early; but after breakfast he fol- 
lowed his father to the library, determined 
that the conversation should be short, and if 
possible amicable. 

" Before I go, Father,*' he began, " I wish to 
say that I have reflected on what you said last 
night. I hope I was not wanting in respect to 
you. I assure you I am not ungrateful^ I 
should be sorry to marry, were it ever so 
practicable, in the face of your displeasure, and 
I am quite sure that Miss Anderson would 
not consent to marry me on such terms, even 
if I wished it." 

'* That is very amiable of her," returned 
Mr. Clifford. '* It is to be hoped that she 
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will continue in that mind, for your sake as 
well as her own.*' 

Charlie went on rapidly, determined to hear 
nothing unpleasant. *' I cannot renounce my 
attachment. I cannot even promise that I 
will try to do so. But I think I ought to 
meet your wishes in everything that is pos- 
sible to me ; and if you desire it, I am willing 
to give up the army, and to be of use to you 
in any way I can. But I ought in honesty 
to say that I shall live in hope of persuad- 
ing you some day to waive your objections 
to the only woman I ever can think of as a 
wife." 

Mr. Clifford felt immensely relieved by the 
certainty that at all events his son was not 
going to commit any immediate act of hot- 
headed folly. *' He is not married, at least," 
he thought to himself. His satisfaction was 
so great that he suppressed some sarcastic 
words in which he felt inclined to clothe his. 
reply. " That is well," was all he said ; " L 
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shall be glad to have you at home, Charles.** 
And as they stood on the steps half an hour 
later and the dog- cart came round, he put 
his hand on Charlie's shoulder, and said, 
" God bless you, my boy ! " 

All the way to Westport Charlie was re- 
volving in his mind how he should comfort 
Sophy; but when he saw her, and told her 
how he had fared with his father, it was she 
who comforted him. She reminded him that 
they never could have hoped that Mr, Clifford 
would receive with favour at first the intelli- 
gence which had just reached him, and she 
warmly approved Charlie's compliance with 
his father's desire that he should leave the 
army and take the place of his brother at 
home, and did not even wince at the news of 
the foreign tour which was to separate them 
for months. " There can be no doubt that 
it is your duty," she said ; and Charlie had 
learned to know the weight of that word with 
her. She was willing to wait for him as long 
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as was necessary, and she had evidently no 
more mistrust of his constancy than of her 
own. On one point she was urgent. She 
wished to release him from his enoraorement. 
"We shall be just the same in our hearts," 
she said ; " we cannot help that, and no one 
can find fault with us. So far we have had 
the excuse that circumstances were provi- 
sional, and that we hoped to have our engage- 
ment confirmed. But to persist in it now 
would be directly flying in the face of your 
father's prohibitions." 

And Jane, on being appealed to, entirely 
agreed with her sister. She was keenly alive 
to the disadvantage of Sophy's position when 
it should come to be whispered that "every- 
thing was off" between them, but she felt 
that the error had been in the past, and was 
not to be mended by a fresh mistake. And 
she silenced Charlie by the remark that while 
the issue was so ver^ uncertain, she did not 
think it was fair either for him to be bound 
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himself, or seek to bind Sophy. The lovers 
laughed ; but while each was willing to be 
bound, each considered that the other ought 
to be free, and there could be but one logical 
outcome of that position. 

In the silence that succeeded, Sophy drew 
Charlie's ring from her finger, and put it into 
his' hand. This was almost too much for 
Charlie's manhood ; his distress and emotion 
found expression in downright anger, and 
perhaps none of his tenderest speeches had 
ever given Sophy as much consolation as did 
the bitter invectives he now hurled at her, 
and his professed belief that she wanted to 
be rid of him. He rammed the ring again 
with an energy which was almost painful on 
the little hand of which he had possessed 
himself, and which he then covered with 
apologetic kisses, and finally obtained from 
her a promise that, as long as she continued 
to care for him and he for her, his ring should 
never again leave her finger. " Engaged ! 
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of course we are engaged/' said Charlie, trium- 
phantly, " and I told the man to make it strong 
enough to last fifty years." 

Thus ended another phase of Sophy s love 
story. Within a very few weeks, as it seemed 
to her, Charlie was gazetted out, and van- 
ished from Westport. He paid one or two 
flying visits thither before the time came for 
the foreign tour which he had consented to 
begin at least with his family, and these 
occasional reappearances puzzled the Westport 
gossips very much. When his intended 
departure was first known, the favourite 
theory was that, finding himself in the position 
of elder son, he had, as was to be expected, 
thrown over Sophy Anderson with the callous- 
ness of a man of the world. Others, who 
had a better opinion of Charlie, had another 
and a highly dramatic version of the rupture. 
According to this, Mr. Clifford had threatened 
his son with his curse as well as immediate 
disherison, should he ever see Sophy again. 
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All, however, were agreed on one point, — ^that 
Sophy had been abandoned in the most humili- 
ating manner, and though she had brought it 
on herself, it was agreed that she was ver>' 
much to be pitied. Great astonishment was 
therefore excited when, some weeks later, at 
a concert which was given in the Town Hall 
in aid of the funds of the Seamen's Hospital, 
Charlie was observed forming one of a large 
party brought by Mrs. Freeman, and sitting 
between Sophy and Josephine, apparently on 
his usual terms with the former. Public 
opinion for a week following expected some 
new announcement, but as Charlie was gone 
again, and nothing transpired, the subject 
gradually gave place to newer and more excit- 
ing scandals. 

In May the Cliffords left England, and there 
was no longer a possibility of chance meetings 
to disturb or to cheer Sophy. Charlie found 
the tour pleasant enough. He was fdnd of his 
sisters, and spoiled by them. His father was 
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in good health, and enjoyed the immunity from 
home cares. Charlie himself miade various 
extended excursions, rejoining his family after 
a few weeks, and altogether the months went 
by with great rapidity, and it was October 
before the party returned to Court. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Sophy, on the other hand, seemed to herself 
to have counted every hour as it fell through 
a long monotonous spring, summer, and 
autumn. Charlie came to Westport immedi- 
ately on his return. He had brought her 
recollections from almost every remarkable 
place which he had visited, trifling in, them- 
selves, which he knew would commend them 
doubly to her, but precious as indications that 
she had never been out of his thoughts. He 
brought presents also for each of " his sisters," 
as he audaciously called them, including an 
assortment of Murano beads for Sarah, which 
enchanted that little damsel when she came 
home for her holidays. But he brought no 
word of encouragement as to any evidence 
of yielding on the part of his father, and 
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Sophy was fain to remind herself that the time 
which had seemed so long to her probably 
appeared to Mr. Clifford but a short test of 
his son's firmness. 

Charlie promised to run up again very 
shortly to Westport, but he found his time 
on first returning home fully occupied. There 
were of course considerable arrears of business 
relating to the estate, which called for the 
attention of both father and son, and as their 
year of mourning drew towards a close, social 
duties began to assert their claims. The 
master of the hounds, too, was their nearest 
neighbour and great friend, many of the best 
meets were near Court, and when a country 
gentleman hunts thrice a week, it is difficult 
to find a free day among the other three. 
Youth, good health, and the blessing of con- 
genial occupations will tend to revive the 
spirits of the most despairing lover. Charlie 
would have been indignant at a suggestion 
that he longed less after Sophy's society, but 
he certainly did not realise quite as he would 
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have done last winter the length of the inter- 
vals that separated them. 

The weeks meanwhile were passing very 
differently with the poor girls on the Terrace. 
Mrs. Anderson had a kind of seizure during 
the Christmas week, and the first impres- 
sion of doctors and nurses was that she 
probably would not live into the New Year. 
But, with the singular tenacity of life some- 
times seen in cases where life has become 
purely mechanical, she lingered on for weeks, 
never recovering the slightest consciousness, 
not appearing to suffer, merely breathing, and 
from time to time swallowing a few drops of 
any nourishment which touched her lips. 
After a time she lost even this power, but 
still the strength ebbed very gradually, and 
it was not till the beginning of February that 
she passed from this unnatural repose to a 
deeper stillness. 

Charlie had waited for the post one day 
before setting out on a long business ride, and 
when it came, it brought him a letter from Mrs. 
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Freeman. " Sophy," she wrote, " has begged 
me to write to you, that you may not learn 
only from the papers that their poor mother 
is gone at last; but as you doubtless know 
what a sad watching has been theirs during 
the last six weeks, this news will hardly sur- 
prise you. They are all terribly worn out by 
so long a strain, and one can but rejoice for 
every sake that it is over." 

Six weeks! was it possible that Sophy had 
been in grief and anxiety for six weeks, and 
that he had been unconscious of it ? Charlie 
kept his father and thq horses waiting — dire 
offence — while he wrote hastily a few lines 
filled with the tenderest sympathy, and beg- 
ging to be allowed to attend the poor mother's 
funeral as a mark of respect and interest. 
Sophy had too much sense to encourage the 
generous imprudence, but it comforted her 
more than the wisest wisdom would have 
done. 

To their friends, as to the public generally, 
the hackneyed phrase ** a happy release " had 
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never appeared to be more literally appropri- 
ate, and the poor girls themselves could not 
but feel that mourning, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, was misplaced. But though they 
had often repeated to themselves that their 
mother had really died to them long ago, they 
were not prepared for the freshness of bereave- 
ment which came with her actual removal. 
To the two elder ones especially, who remem- 
bered her as she was in their youthful days, 
this sense of new loss was very bewildering and 
painful, and in the case of Jane, who had so 
devotedly nursed and attended her, there was 
added that desolate feeling of "occupation 
gone " which sometimes almost takes the place 
of sorrow, and always intensifies it. Many 
an anxious problem had the young head of 
the family thought out during her watches 
by her mothers bedside, and she had be- 
come accustomed to look for rest, for strength, 
and for inspiration, to the quiet of ** mama s 
room." 

The first sad days, too, were rendered addi- 
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tionally trying to them all, as even Captain 
Anderson comprehended that common decency 
would not admit of his frequenting the club, 
the billiard-rooms, or other of his habitual 
haunts until the funeral should be over, and 
this temporary sacrifice produced a condition 
of mind which might, if analysed, have had in 
it some muddled admixture of affliction, but 
which, for the misfortune of his family, took 
the outward expression of profound irritability 
and discontent. The day which restored him 
to the enjoyment of his usual occupations 
brought intense relief to all parties, and by 
degrees the life of the sisters arranged itself 
anew. 

Mr. Latham was very kind and helpful to 
his nieces in the business arrangements which 
Jane could not trust to her father, and this 
period of family trouble brought back the old 
friendly intercourse with Edward, long inter- 
rupted. He, in common with friends less 
interested than himself in knowing the truth, 
had been extremely puzzled as to Sophy's 
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relations with young Clifford, but he had finally 
arrived at the conclusion that there was at 
least no authorised engagement between them, 
and that the ground might one day be again 
open to himself. 

Strengthened in this belief as time went on, 
and less and less was heard of Charlie in 
Westport, he ventured, in the excitement of his 
renewed hope, to sound his father once more 
on the subject. Mr. Latham listened to him 
with more indulgence than he had expected. 
The original time of probation fixed by him 
for his son was by no means expired, and his 
objections to a closer alliance with Captain 
Anderson were certainly not diminished; but 
he had felt very much for Sophy, he knew she 
had been in no way to blame beyond the 
imprudence of ever consenting to a conditional 
engagement, and he began to respect Edward's 
attachment, as at all events something more 
than a boy's first fancy. He could not help 
feeling that if the poor little girl could be 
brought to care for her cousin, a good deal of 
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future unhappiness might probably be saved 
her. How far this was likely he did not 
inquire; — he knew nothing about girls, thank 
Heaven ! — boys were trouble enough. The 
result of a good deal of reflection was a per- 
mission to Edward to try his luck, and a 
promise that he would see what he could do 
for them, but that they must be content to 
begin quietly enough. 

Edward was extremely sensible of his 
fathers kindness in thus overcoming his pre- 
judices. He tried to persuade himself that it 
was a good omen, and that all must now come 
right in the end. But every now and then, 
when he was in Sophy's society, a misgiving 
would intrude itself that the battle was not yet 
won. 

The spring was tolerably far advanced be- 
fore he summoned courage to address his 
cousin again. The mocking spirit with which 
Sophy had formerly received his tale was laid 
to sleep ; she was even " sorry for thee, gentle 
Silvius," and she showed her different appre- 
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elation of his feelings by taking him into her 
confidence and telling him exactly how things 
stood with her and Charlie. Few words 
passed between them, but the next morning 
Edward said to his father, "You were very 
kind in what you said to me, father, some 
time ago. But it is of no use ; I shall not need 
to trouble you." 

*'Ha!" replied Mr. Latham, "too soon 
upon tide, I suppose ? Well, there is. time 
enouofh." 

Edward had his own opinion on that point, 
though he said nothing. But from that time 
he altered his demeanour towards Sophy, and 
was frank and brotherly with her as with the 
others. 

An important event happened during the 
summer. One morning early, Charlie pre- 
sented himself at the house on the Terrace 
with a radiant expression which caused Sophy 
to flush all over at his first words : — " I bring 
great news." He was so eager that he did 
not think of the construction which it was 
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natural she should put upon them, but rapidly 
continued his story. A noble Lord, the father 
of the member for Brenton, the borough close 
to Court, had died unexpectedly, and his son's 
removal to the Upper House occasioned a 
vacancy which the party were quite unpre- 
pared to fill. The Parliament was in the fifth 
year of its existence ; there had been rumours 
of a possible dissolution in the autumn, and 
it was felt to be of the last importance to 
return an eligible candidate now, in view of 
securing the seat at the general election. 
With a ''good man" it was pretty certain 
that an opposition would be hopeless. Mr. 
Clifford, who had some property in the place, 
was privately applied to as soon as the news 
reached Brenton. There had been Cliffords 
by dozens in the parliamentary annals of the 
town, and he had formerly represented it for 
a few years, but had retired from public life 
after the death of his wife, and could never 
be persuaded to return to it To this decision 
he adhered in the present instance, to the 
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great regret of the deputation. " Did he think 
it possible," was the next question, " that Mr. 
Charles Clifford might be induced to stand ? " 

Mr. Clifford thought it not only possible, 
but highly probable. He was exceedingly 
pleased. It was the very thing he desired for 
his son, and before the consultation broke up 
he had ventured to answer for Charlie's accept- 
ance. When the young man came in to dress 
for dinner, he was summoned forthwith to his 
father's study and told that he was expected 
in Brenton that evening to attend a private 
meeting of the more influential of his sup- 
porters. 

The news was by no means displeasing to 
Charlie, though he had the modesty to feel 
some few doubts as to his fitness for so 
responsible a situation. But these were 
speedily overruled by his father, who re- 
marked that he supposed Charles had sense 
enough to vote with his leader, that he would 
learn his business in time, and that if he found 
himself incapable of ever making a speech in 
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Parlijtment, why probably such abstention 
would give him the highest claim he could 
ever hope to acquire to the gratitude of his 
countrymen. 

Charlie described with great animation the 
meeting of conspirators on the preceding 
evening. " I believe I got through it pretty 
well," said he. ** The Governor was satisfied. 
Of course he did not say anything so flattering 
to mCy but I hear he told Elisabeth this morn- 
ing that I was by no means such a fool as she 
might think." 

" And now," he concluded, jumping up, " I 
must be going. No, thanks ! I can't come back 
again. You don't suppose that I should have 
been allowed by My Committee to idle away 
my time in coming to see you young ladies 
if there had not been a stroke of work to be 
done here ? I am going to see old Mr. 
Risdon of the Bank. He has some house 
property in Brenton, it seems. I knew that 
after to day I should not have a moment to 
call my own till the election is over ; so when 
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he was mentioned last night, I announced that 
I had business in Westport to-day and Avould 
look him up. Quite a politician already, you 
see I " 

Charlie's return for Brenton, it may as well 
be here stated, was unopposed, and shortly 
afterAvards he went to attend to his duties in 
London, and Sophy studied the debates dili- 
gently, and tried to understand the questions 
on which he had to vote. 

Notwithstanding the vast accession of 
strength which the Ministry might reasonably 
have been supposed to derive from the return 
of Mr. Charles Clifford, disadvantageous 
rumours increased during the summer as to 
their want of stability, and the opinion seemed 
to gain ground that they would make an 
appeal to the country before encountering 
another session. A certain activity began 
accordingly to display itself among the con- 
stituencies, especially such as had reason to 
desire— -or to fear — a change of representa- 
tives. Westport woke up from a long • 
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lethargy. The prevailing colour of the 
borough politics had been always more or less 
Conservative, though the influence of the exist- 
ing Government could not fail to be consider- 
able in a place where there were large 
military and naval establishments, and much 
labour constantly employed by the State. 
When the Government of the day was Tory, 
these two important forces naturally acted in 
one direction, and a high tide of Conservatism 
had been the result at the last election, two 
members of that party being returned. A 
good deal of change, however, had taken place 
in public feeling within the last year or two, 
and the Liberals were beginning to talk oracu- 
larly of a " reaction." 

The senior of the two members was a 
neighbouring landowner, a gentleman of con- 
siderable wealth and influence, who was uni- 
versally respected and liked. He had repre- 
sented Westport for nearly twenty years, and 
had grown grey in their service. The most , 
red-hot radical in the place would hardly have 
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proposed to attack Mr. Audley's seat. But 
the junior member had been returned only 
three years previously at an isolated election ; 
he was a stranger, who had slipped into the 
seat by the aid of Mr. Audley's support, the 
Liberals, who were taken by surprise, having 
had no time to organise an opposition. A 
pretty strong feeling had, however, arisen 
among the party of late that the time had 
come when a struggle for the second seat 
might possibly . be crowned with success, if 
they could secure a strong candidate. 

There was no local worthy who would unite 
the support of the whole party, and who was 
capable of bearing the necessary expenditure, 
as it was thoroughly understood that, whatever 
might be the other qualifications of their 
champion, the command of a long purse was 
a sine qui non. The leaders agreed, there- 
fore, that a candidate must be sought at head- 
quarters, and many among them were of 
opinion that a dissolution was imminent, and 
that no time was to be lost. 
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Mr. Latham, who held a high position 
amongst his fellow-townsmen, and who had 
been acting as chairman of what may be 
called the provisional committee while the 
question was under debate, did not believe in 
the probability of an immediate dissolution. 
He thought that the Government would do 
very foolishly to force an appeal to the country 
when things were not going particularly well 
with them. They knew the value of six 
months' peaceful tenure of office, he argued, 
as well as their opponents, and by waiting till 
the next session opened, they could hardly lose 
much more prestige, and there was always the 
chance of turning up a trump in the meantime. 
Still he was all in favour of being prepared, 
and at the request of the committee he agreed 
to go to London, and put himself as their 
mouthpiece in communication with the gentle- 
men who arrange these matters behind the 
scenes. 

His errand secured him every attention 
from the Whips, for the importance of landing . 
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SO big a fish as the second seat for Westport 
could not fail to be felt by the heads of the 
party, and after having explained the circum- 
stances of the borough, the political questions 
which would be of consequence there, and the 
rocks and shoals to be avoided, he was intro- 
duced to a certain Mr. Bradshaw, a London 
and Liverpool merchant of considerable wealth, 
who had signified some time before to the 
authorities his desire to have a seat and his 
willingness to pay for it. 

The first interview disposed Mr. Latham 
very much in favour of the proposed candidate. 
He found in Mr. Bradshaw a man nearer fifty 
than forty years of age, very frank and straight- 
forward in stating his views, and showing 
sense and judgment in the questions he asked. 
He had evidently not had what is considered a 
gentleman's education, but his manners were 
so simple and so devoid of pretension, that no 
one could have called him a vulgar man, while 
in essentials his tone was thoroughly upright 
and honourable. He explained his views ; he 
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tiid not, of course, wish to stand with an obvious 
prospect of being beaten, but he was aware 
that on a first attempt a man must generally 
be prepared to risk something. He, would 
spend liberally within the four corners of the 
Act ; that is, he would grudge no money that 
could be legitimately employed ; but he did not 
mean to be unseated for bribery, and he would 
not, to ensure his return, be a party to making 
the election a drunken orgy. Finally, he 
should like to see the place and the people, 
so as to judge in some measure of the pro- 
babilities of success, before he appeared there 
formally in the character of a possible candi- 
date. 

Mr. Latham observed that the time was 
hardly ripe for a personal and regular canvas 
of the borough, but he wished Mr. Bradshaw 
would return with him, pay him a visit of a 
few days, and meet the heads of the party 
in an informal manner. He was taking more 
and more to his new acquaintance as they 
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talked, and he hoped that they might secure 
him to fight their approaching battle. Mn 
Bradshaw agreed very readily to come to 
Westport, but desired to postpone his visit 
for a few days in order to arrange certain 
business before leaving town, especially as he 
wished his son to accompany him. " We have 
another house," he explained, " at Liverpool, 
and Theodore is there at present." In the 
course of conversation it became evident that 
he had very large transactions on his hands, 
and he showed so much interest in his busi- 
ness, about which he seemed pleased to be 
questioned, that Mr. Latham could not help 
saying at last, ** You'll excuse me, Mr. Brad- 
shaw, but I almost wonder at your wishing to 
enter Parliament when your time must be so 
fully occupied. I see you are not a man to 
care much about the position, and I see you 
don t want anything from Government. I can t 
hejp feeling curious to know what tempts 
you." » 
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Mr. Bradshaw laughed in his frank way. 

" I do not wonder at you. Til tell you — 
Factory Legislation. I was once a factory 
hand myself, and I have always felt that I 
should like to have the power some day of 
lending my help to any reforms in that direc- 
tion." 

" Ah ! that's it," thought Mr. Latham. " He 
has got a hobby. Well, it won't signify a 
brass . farthing at Westport, — won't tell one 
way or the other. Glad it's no worse." But 
he only said, " Ha ! " 

" Yes ! ha and hum ! '* returned the other, 
with a smile. " That's all you say, of course. 
Never mind ; I am not going to bore you with 
all that story. It is not a question which 
much engages the minds of the Westport 
electors, I suppose ? " 

" I don't think it would influence a vote in 
our part of the country," replied Mr. Latham, 
readily. " I will not trespass on your time 
any longer, sir. I shall return home to- 
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morrow, and give, I am sure, great satisfaction 
to our friends by the announcement of your 
promised visit ; and I heartily hope it will be 
the beginning of a long connection with the 
town." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Mr. Latham was slightly surprised at the 
strong prepossession he felt in Mr. Bradshaw's 
favour. He was in the habit of mistrusting 
first impressions. He examined and cross- 
questioned himself a good deal during his 
journey home, and found himself coming al- 
ways back to the conclusion, " I do believe 
that is a good sort of fellow." His account 
of his mission was such as to put the West- 
port Liberals in very good spirits, and the 
promised visit from the hoped-for candidate 
was anxiously expected. On the appointed 
day he arrived, accompanied by his son, Mr. 
Theodore Bradshaw, a young man of about 
twenty-two, offering a strong contrast in ap- 
pearance to his father. 

Richard Bradshaw had begun life, as he told 
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Mr. Latham, as a factory lad in one of the 
great Lancashire centres of manufacturing 
industry. Left an orphan early by the death 
of his mother, the only relation he ever knew, 
the boy was fortunate in a kind master, who 
recognised his steadiness and intelligence, and 
befriended him. When he was about fifteen, 
his qualities procured him a situation in a 
great mercantile house in Liverpool with 
which his employer had relations, and from 
that time, as he used to say, his fortune was 
made. He rose rapidly in the office to a 
situation of trust and responsibility, and soon 
received high wages, of which he never spent 
more than was absolutely necessary on himself 
The chief disadvantage which he experienced 
was the want of time to acquire education. 
This he never had till the period of facile 
acquirement was past ; but all that a man 
could teach himself in scanty holiday leisure, 
he achieved. When he was about twenty-four 
he had the luck to win the good graces of a 
young woman in a position of life somewhat 
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superior to his own, and who was the pos- 
sessor of a few thousand pounds, which, under 
his careful and intelligent management, be- 
came the foundation of a great fortune. 

It is needless to follow him through the 
years during which he was gradually advancing 
in a great and successful commercial career. 
His wife lived to see him on the highroad to 
it, and to enjoy every luxury which she would 
allow him to give her, but she died before he 
reached the summit of his fortunes, leaving 
him with an only son, born in the first year 
of their marriage. 

This son Mr. Bradshaw early determined 
should possess all the advantages of education 
and culture which he had himself lacked. He 
was sent to a good school, and every faculty 
which he displayed was carefully trained, but 
nature had not gifted him with the excellent 
judgment and remarkable ability of his father. 
He was indeed rather a commonplace young 
man, of whom the very most had been made ; 
but he was industrious, did not want for intelli- 
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gence, and he had his father s good heart and 
happy hopeful temperament. The afiection 
between them was exceedingly strong. Mr. 
Bradshaw, whose power of correctly judging 
men was one of his most valuable gifts, could 
not but be aware of his son's inferiority to 
himself in point of intellectual vigour, but he 
estimated almost unduly the value of the kind 
of knowledge which he had never had an 
opportunity of acquiring, and which, in his 
earlier and less aristocratic vocabulary, would 
have been described by the term " book-learn- 
ing." Every little accomplishment or evidence 
of culture shown by Theodore filled him even 
now with satisfaction, and perhaps the strongest 
proof he had ever given of his sound sense 
was in the restraint he forced himself to put 
on the temptation to spoil this beloved and 
highly-appreciated son. 

He had been rewarded for all his care and 
prescience, the young man being now in his 
eyes nearly perfect. He was steady in his. 
application to business, — his training had 
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ensured that, — ^and he began to take an active 
part in the vast concerns over which Mr. 
Bradshaw ruled. The union between them 
was perfect, the father rarely asserting his 
parental authority, the son never forgetting 
it. With all his airs and graces, his little 
conceits and assumptions of fine-gentleman 
affectations, Theodore was thoroughly aware 
of his father's immense superiority to himself 
in all essentials, and looked up to him with a 
respect which was most genuine and sincere. 

The impression produced by the pair in 
Westport society cannot be better conveyed 
than by an extract from a letter of Josephine 
Anderson's to her sister Sophy, who had gone 
just before Mr. Bradshaw's arrival to spend 
a week or two with Mrs. Vincent at Brighton, 
from whence she was to return with Sarah 
when the midsummer holidays should begin. 

"Now I must tell you about the distin- 
guished visitors. I was dreadfully afraid we 
should not see them, because I thought Uncle 
L. would be sure to have nothing but men's 
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dinner-parties to meet them. But by great 
luck Mr. Gardner signified Mrs. Gardner's 
extreme desire to make Mr. Bradshaw's 
acquaintance, and Uncle L. reflecting probably 
that her approval would be at least as impor- 
tant as that of Mr. Gardner, decided to invite 
her and two or three more influential wives, 
and asked Jane to do the honours. (/ was 
invited with a view to ornament, let us hope.) 

" Mr. Bradshaw is not imposing looking. 
He is short, and what the dear old professor 
calls * dick.* He looks very shrewd and hard- 
headed, to use Uncle L.'s favourite eulogium, 
but it is a nice face, and I should think must 
have been a handsome one when he was 
young. He might be any age now ; his 
whiskers are grey,' his hair not. He came 
over to listen to me when I sang, which I 
thought wondrous polite in so great a man. 

** To describe Mr. Theodore Bradshaw I 
must really take a new pen. He is indeed, like 
Pyramus, * a sweet-faced man, a most lovely, 
gentlemanlike man.* I cannot call to mind 
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anything special in his costvime, but somehow 
one can't help thinking of his clothes. (Now I 
will do Charlie the justice to say one never 
thinks of his clothes.) He is very young, I 
should think, to judge by a little budding 
rnoustache and imperial, which he loves dearly. 
I suppose his hair cannot help curling, but it 
is a misfortune under the circumstances. I 
conclude it is the fashion in London (?), he 
was overpoweringly perfumed. Mrs. Roberts, 
who sat by him, declares she tasted patchouli 
in everything she ate. He sings, too, does this 
* marvellous proper man,' and has not a bad little 
tenorino voice. His father's look of pride and 
satisfaction while he was singing was quite 
pretty to see. I could not help thinking what 
a pity it was that Master Theodore had not 
been a girl ; — the old man would have so 
enjoyed dressing up a daughter and seeing 
her admired. They both seem very fond of 
music, and Uncle L. has asked us to dine there 
again to-morrow, when they will be alone, to 
help the evening a little. I shall make all 
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the running I can at the piano, before you 
come back next week to cut me out, as I have 
warned them you will. I do hope they will 
not be gone before you return ; I want you so 
much to see them. Don't you think you could 
persuade Mrs. Vincent to let Sarah s holidays 
begin a day or two sooner ? " 

Sophy returned to Westport before Mr. 
Bradshaw and his son had left it, but she did 
not "cut out" Josephine in their estimation, 
as that lively young woman had affected to 
fear, even as a musician, for they were not 
learned enough to recognise her superiority. 
They both admired Josephine very much, con- 
fiding to Edward Latham that she was by far 
the " finer woman," an eulogium which caused 
the object of it to turn up her nose in extreme 
disgust. She was never long oppressed by 
shyness, even with strangers, and when Sophy 
arrived she found her sister on the best of 
terms with Mr. Theodore, keeping up a sort 
of merry warfare whenever they met, and 
venturing occasionally a shy sarcasm at some 
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of his little . affectations, which appeared to 
amuse his father prodigiously. 

Meanwhile serious business was not ne- 
glected. Mr. Bradshaw had been duly put 
through his political catechism, and pro- 
nounced ** sound." He had convinced himself 
that there .was sufficient chance of success to 
j ustify a fight for the seat, and before he went 
away a general meeting of the party had been 
called, at which he was, by a formal resolution, 
adopted as their champion in the approaching 
struggle. 

The session ended tamely, a final effort to 
shake the Government majority being pru- 
dently — if ignominiously — withdrawn, and the 
badgered Administration fled to such rest as 
foreign affairs would allpw them during the 
recess. The dissolution was pretty certainly 
postponed till the ensuing year, and the con- 
stituencies sank again into temporary repose. 

The next event of any importance that 
occurred before Westport woke up to its 
.winter gaieties was a horse-show, which was 
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not in Itself especially interesting to the young 
people in quest of amusement, excepting as 
it brought visitors to the town. On the 
second day, a gentleman from a neighbouring 
village, whose daughters had been school- 
fellows and friends of Josephine's, came into 
Westport, bringing the young ladies for a long 
day's shopping. Though they lived near the 
rail, they did not often visit the town, and 
having a good deal to do, they arranged with 
Josephine to meet them at the railway station, 
accompany them on their various errands, 
and remain with them until they should meet 
their father again at the station late in the 
afternoon. In accordance with this arrange- 
ment, Josephine left home immediately after 
an early luncheon. It was almost dinner-time 
when she reappeared, saying, " Mary and 
Louisa send their love, and were very sorry 
they could not call, but they really had so 
much to do." 

*' You have had a long day indeed," said 
Jane ; " you must be quite tired out.'* 
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"Oh! no, I am not. But, Sophy, I am sorry 
to have missed Charlie." 

"Missed Charlie?" said both sisters. "He 
has not been here." 

"Oh I" stammered Josephine, "I did not 
know, — I thought perhaps he had." 

"He was with a man's party, I daresay," 
said Sophy, calmly, "and very likely was 
pressed for time." 

She asked no questions as to when and 
where Josephine had seen him, and after a 
little more conversation about the friends 
with whom the latter had passed the day, 
she went upstairs to dress for dinner. Jose- 
phine remained standing at the window, and 
as the door closed behind Sophy, she burst 
out — 

" I am so sorry I mentioned him ! You see 
I made sure he had been here ; he must 
have spent the whole day in Westport." 

" Where did you see him ? " asked Jane." 

" I saw him twice ; just after I left the 
house was the first time, about two, you 
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know, so he must have come by the early 
train. He was walking with Mr. Compton. 
And I saw him going into the station just 
now, when I was bidding the girls goodbye. 
He was alone then, and I wanted to go and 
speak to him, but I did not like to go into 
the crowd on the platform by myself. He 
did not see me either time." 

"It is odd," said Jane, "if he was so 
many hours in the town, that he should not 
have contrived to come and see her. It is 
very unlike him. But we must not make 
too much of it. Very likely, as Sophy says, 
he was with a party whom he could not 
shake off, or perhaps he had some of his 
own people here. I daresay he means to 
come to Westport soon again, and then we 
shall hear all about it." 

Josephine made no answer. She still kept 
her place at the window, and Jane presently 
reminding her that it was time to go and 
change her walking dress, and still receiving 
no reply, perceived that she was crying. 
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Such an expression of emotion was so very 
rare with her that Jane was in consternation. 

** Pheeny, dear ! what is it ? Have you 
heard anything about Charlie ? " 

" O Jane," said Josephine, " I wonder 
you don't see it. * Thou hast described a hot 
friend cooling.' All these difficulties and 
obstacles which you suggest, reasonable and 
unimpeachable as they are, would have been 
as cobwebs in Charlie's path towards Sophy 
two years ago. It is the beginning of the 
end. I never saw it so clearly, though I 
knew it would come." 

" I do think you are making too much of 
it," murmured Jane, deprecatingly. " You are 
hard on Charlie." 

" No, indeed I am not that. I find no 
fault with Charlie. What is happening was 
inevitable, with his nature. He has not the 
character for a long fight and a weary wait- 
ing. I have never in my mind blamed old 
Mr. Clifford, cruel and stern as he has been. 
From his point of view he is right. He is 
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doing what he thinks best for his son, and 
he knows his son, and if he succeeds in 
weaning him from Sophy by wearing out his 
patience, he will feel himself justified for all 
the pain he has caused. But oh ! my darling 
Sophy ! — that such a lot should fall to her is 
hard. Why did it not happen to one of us? 
You would have borne it like a saint, and I — 
like a sinner, — but we should have borne it. 
But Sophy is not strong enough for what 
she may have to go through. I see how 
her love for Charlie has grown to be a part 
of her. No, Jane, don't be frightened ; I am 
not going to be foolish any more, and I am 
not going to show any uneasiness before 
Sophy, you may be quite sure. I will go 
and wash my face, and we will forget all this 
— if we can." 

Sophy referred during the evening to 
Josephine's glimpse of Charlie, and alluded 
to *'our disappointment" with a perfect con- 
fidence in its being both mutual and inevitable- 
Josephine, who was now on her guard, took 
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care not to mention having seen him the 
second time, and her remark that he was 
walking with Mr. Compton, one of the 
members for Westport, went to confirm the 
probability that he had come with a party, and 
had been unable to get away from his friends. 
Such, Charlie would have declared, was in 
fact the case. He had started from home 
that morning with every intention, as well as 
hope, of devoting a great part of the day to 
Sophy, but meeting Mr. Compton as he got 
out of the railway carriage, he had gone at 
once with him to the place of exhibition, post- 
poning his visit to the Terrace till later in the 
day. At the horse-show he had been sur- 
rounded immediately by numerous acquaint- 
ance, and finally carried off to luncheon at the 
barracks. Then he was obliged to call and 
see an old chum who was ill and confined to 
his rooms, and the afternoon slipped by before 
he had the least idea that he had only ten 
minutes left to catch his train. He was 
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excessively annoyed, and would probably have 
fretted during a good part of the journey 
home, had he not had the luck to get into a 
carriage with two of the joUiest fellows of his 
acquaintance* He was not in the habit of 
writing to Sophy, unless upon some very great 
occasion, but he almost felt that this would 
justify him in sending her a line of explanation 
and regret. The next morning he reflected 
that she would most likely never hear that 
he had been in Westport, at any rate before 
his next visit thither, which he resolved should 
not be delayed a day longer than he could 
possibly help. But so absorbing are the duties 
of a country gentleman, especially when he 
happens to be also an M.P., a single man, 
and a very pleasant and good-looking fellow, 
that six weeks elapsed before he found the 
desired opportunity. 

When he did make his next appearance in 
Westport, it was in answer to an invitation— 
almost a royal command — to a dinner at the 
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Admiralty House, a sad and solemn festival, 
Mrs. Freeman was going away. One or two 
deaths among the aged admirals at the top 
of the Navy List had promoted Admiral Free- 
man, who thus became ineligible for the 
appointment he held at Westport. The 
event was unwelcome to neither. The 
Admiral was getting up in years and fancied 
he wanted rest, and Mrs. Freeman was un- 
feignedly glad to leave their present quarters. 
The climate had never suited her, and she 
had exhausted all the amusement to be got 
out of the place, and had begun to feel that 
everything bored her. She told Sophy 
Anderson that she should miss her dread- 
fully, go where she might, and while she said 
so she at least believed it. Since the summer 
they had spent together in Scotland, their 
intimacy had continued very close, and Sophy 
felt sadly that her friend's departure would 
indeed be a loss to her. 

But mingled with a real liking for Sophy, 
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and sense of the value of her companionship, 
Mrs. Freeman had a sort of feeling, of which 
she felt half ashamed, that she should be glad 
to forget her. She had never quite sur- 
mounted a sense of compunction for the 
thoughtless good nature with which, as she 
was well aware, she had helped to foster the 
growing attachment between her and Charlie, 
and she was woman of the world enough to 
understand by this time that she had not done 
her poor little friend an unmixed service. She 
bade Charlie to this farewell dinner with a 
vague idea that some good might come out 
of it ; that she might perhaps have an oppor- 
tunity of saying a word to him about Sophy's 
patient, dreary waiting, and that, at all events, 
the poor children would have a happy evening 
together. 

And a happy evening it was, one that Sophy 
lived upon in memory for many a day after. 
She was looking her very prettiest; and 
pleasure lent her a brilliancy and an anima- 
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tion which were too often wanting now. 
Charlie was devoted to her from the moment 
in which he entered the room. It seemed as 
if that evening he had cast all misgivings be- 
hind him, and his hopefulness was contagious. 
In the course of the dinner he decided to tell 
her the story of the day of the horse-show, 
and began — 

" What would you say if I told you that I 
had been in Westport lately without coming 
to see you ? " 

" I know you were," returned Sophy 
quietly. " Pheeny saw you. I knew how 
you would fret about it, dear boy, and I 
felt so very sorry for you — and a little for 
myself." 

Charlie had a momentary sense of how very 
little he had really fretted, but that seemed 
now so impossible, that he accepted in good 
faith the role of victim assigned him by that 
trusting little heart. In the evening they had 
music, the old songs, the old story, the old 
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enchantment, Charlie stayed in Westport 
that night, and went to sleep with a passionate 
resolution that he would live no longer with- 
out Sophy, and that his father must be made 
to give way. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Charlie was still under the empire of these 
thoughts when he called the next morning to 
take a final leave of Mrs. Freeman, and her 
conversation but confirmed him in his pur- 
pose. To her natural love of a romance was . 
added in this instance a real liking for Sophy, 
and the uneasy consciousness, to wjiich we 
have above alluded,' that she was not quite 
guiltless of having somewhat recklessly pro- 
moted their attachment in the beginning. She 
easily persuaded herself that, however impru- 
dent Charlie had been in not assuring himself 
of his father s consent before he allowed him- 
self to win Sophy's affections, his first duty 
was now to her. She believed, as she told 
him, that Mr. Clifford could not resist such 
evidence of his determination •as three years 
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of constancy, if only he showed the requisite 
firmness, and went the right way to work. 
Charlie listened, and almost believed so too. 
He went from her to the Terrace, and after 
an hour passed by Sophy s side, felt himself 
capable of any feat of daring or heroism. 

In this mood he might have led a forlorn 
hope or rushed into a burning house, but 
whether he could fight his father, or confront 
the ice of those dreaded sarcasms, remained 
to be proved. 

At all events, the trial had to be put off for 
the present, as he was engaged to pay some 
visits in the country, oh the other side of 
Westport, before returning home. He thought 
for a few minutes of making a pretext of 
business, in order that he might go hack at 
once, see his father, and know his fate ; but 
he had already postponed one of his visits a 
day, for the sake of accepting Mrs. Freeman s 
invitation, and decided that it would be unfair 
to disarrange the party a second time. 

When he at last returned to Court, his 
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every nerve strung up for the encounter with 
his father, he found Mr. Clifford gouty and 
unusually impracticable. It would obviously 
be folly to attack him in so inauspicious a 
moment, so Charlie waited, but not patiently. 
He was devoured by anxiety "to have it 
over ; " he grew moody and irritable, shunned 
society as much as possible, and took no 
pleasure except in interminable outpourings 
to Philippa, — a pleasure which, it may be 
reasonably believed, was very much confined 
to himself. In fact, after the manner of men 
who are miserable, he was intolerable to all 
around him. 

After some weeks of this state of things, 
Mr. Clifford being better, Elisabeth, the eldest 
daughter, ventured with some trepidation to 
pave the way for his application by remarking 
to her father that Charlie seemed sadly out 
of sorts. 

Mr. Clifford was on the alert in a moment. 

" Out of sorts ? Do you mean ill ? He 
has no cough, has he ? " 
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Elisabeth explained that she certainly did 
not think him very well, but that that might 
perhaps be referable to the fact that he was, 
she feared, very unhappy. 

" Oh ! a slight touch of ' relapsing fever,' I 
suppose," returned her father, evidently much 
relieved. " Well, that is to be expected, 
probably, until the germs of the disorder are 
quite eradicated. But I had hoped the cure 
was further advanced." 

" I am afraid," persisted Elisabeth, '* that it 
will be a very long time before he gets over it, 
if ever. Charlie s feelings are deeper, I think, 
than you are aware of, papa." 

" There you are wrong, my dear," returned 
her father. ** Charlie's feelings sire keen, but 
not deep. With all deference to your opinion, 
I should say, judging by his usual condition 
of spirits during the past year, that I have 
seldom known a patient whose eventual cure 
might more safely be predicted. Now don't 
talk rubbish, Elisabeth. He has met the girl 
again, I suppose, somewhere, and it has, as I 
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said, occasioned a slight relapse. Let it sub- 
side ; you know it will subside." 

'' I don't know, I am sure, papa. But I be- 
lieve Charlie intends, as soon as you are well 
enough, to speak to you himself on the subject. 
You will listen to him, won't you ? " 

" Certainly, my dear, as I should undergo 
any other annoyance which cannot be avoided 
without incivility.'' 

Elisabeth withdrew discomfited. She could 
do no more, and she told Philippa she had 
better let Charlie alone to take his own course 
with his father. 

When the sisters knew, however, that 
Charlie was shut up with Mr. Clifford in the 
study, they felt terribly anxious. They knew 
the irritating effect of their father's manner at 
all times upon Charlie, and felt that, in the 
present highly strained condition of his nerves 
and temper, a serious quarrel might easily 
happen between them. But Mr. Clifford was 
wiser than they gave him credit for being. 
He was perfectly aware that the present was a 
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critical moment, and that, to preserve his influ- 
ence with his son, very careful steering was 
necessary just now. He listened to Charlie's 
agitated statement without once interrupting 
him, and with a serious and unflagging 
attention ; and when he replied, it was without 
a tinge of the contemptuous jesting which the 
young man had so much dreaded. * He was 
grieved; but he could only say that his 
opinion had undergone no change — had, in 
fact, only strengthened — since last they had 
spoken together on the subject. He had 
hoped that time and reflection would have 
brought his son to take the same view.* He 
carefully abstained from any allusion to the 
power he held in his hands, and to the injury 
which Charlie would do his present and future 
prospects by disobedience, — he would as soon 
have used a whip to a high-mettled horse. 
He touched slightly on the care and afiection 
which he had ever shown his son, and his 
right to expect to be credited with the same 
feelings now in the discharge of a painful . 
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duty. And the result of this soothing treat- 
ment was that all the indignant antagonism 
which Charlie had amassed to meet certain 
affront to himself, — possible insult to Sophy, — 
found no place in the conversation, and the 
revulsion of his ideas almost reduced him to 
silence. He made a final appeal. 

"Father, will no evidence of my constancy 
move you ? Could you not give me even the 
most distant hope ? Submit me to any test, 
any probation. I never could be happy in 
marrying in defiance of your wishes, I am 
sure, but I am sorely tried, and I don't know 
to what I may be driven." 

(" Oh, you blockhead ! " groaned his father 
inwardly ; ** is all that ground to be gone over 
again ? ") 

" I do not believe," he said after a pause, 
"that you will take any step which would 
separate us for ever, and I am as sure as 
you are that you would not be happy if you 
did so. I cannot . give you the hope you 
ask for ; it does not . depend on me. To 
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consent to your wishes with my present 
opinions would be doing wrong, and to pre- 
tend that I now think it probable that they 
may change would be hypocrisy. Do not 
let us prolong this discussion ; it is painful to 
both, and it is doing no good/' 

No ! it was doing no good ! That at least 
was evident. Charlie, as he left the study, 
reached down his hat and went out of doors, 
as if from a sort of instinct that physical 
exertion might calm the tuniult of his mind. 
He wandered about nearly the whole day, 
and as he walked and thought, he began at 
last to feel a certain relief in the fact that at 
least the suspense which had been torturing 
him was over. He knew now that he had 
really had very little hope. The next thing 
was to decide between his duty to Sophy and 
his duty to his father. He had spoken the 
simple truth when he said he knew he should 
not be happy if he married against his father s 
wilh But had a parent a right to exact such 
a sacrifice ? 
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Then he reproached himself with having 
left un-urged a dozen powerful pleas which 
suggested themselves to his mind. But after 
all, what did it matter? The case resolved 
itself in the end into a conflict of two wills, 
his own and his fathers. His father had been 
, very kind in manner and expression, he must 
own that ; he had appeared really sorry for 
him. Oh, yes ! he should be a brute to doubt 
his fathers kind meaning. His sore feelings 
had been insensibly soothed by the respect 
and consideration evinced for them in so 
unexpected a quarter, and he estimated the 
strength of his fathers objections far more 
than he had ever done before when most 
vehemently expressed. 

By the time he had walked himself into a 
calmer frame of mind, other reflections began 
to present themselves. His seat in Parlia- 
ment, his means of living, his power almost 
of providing Sophy with the barest subsistence 
depended on his father. Supposing he 
made up his mind to defy him, and could 
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persuade Sophy to consent to a marriage 
under such conditions, what was he to do ? 
All he had at present, independent of his 
father's allowance, was the interest of about 
five thousand pounds. They could not live 
on that ; he would have to get work. And 
what work was he fit for now that he had 
given up his profession ? Probably, when the 
irrevocable step had been taken, his father 
would not let them starve — (though, by 
George! he wouldn't answer for that) — ^but 
in any case, it would be a sad conclusion to 
the career which now lay so fairly before 
him. And if he were prepared thus to sacri- 
fice his own future, would it be fair or gene- 
rous to involve Sophy in his ruin ? 

Well, — such was the inevitable conclusion ; 
for the present they must wait on. " Wait ! " 
'*Wait!" The words,- so often repeated, had 
a mocking sound with them. He had better 
not think any more about it now. He sup- 
posed he should live on and bear, like other 
people. So he turned homewards, with a 
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good appetite for dinner (for the man was but 
seven-and-twenty), and he slept soundly that 
night, from the mingled effect of his long stride 
across country and the sense that suspense 
was over, at least. 

The next day visitors were expected. 
Charlie exerted himself a little, and felt all 
the better for the effort. And he had to take 
the men out shooting, and profited by the 
exercise, and the distraction. Then the hunt- 
ing was just beginning, and he had a new 
horse which suited him to perfection. And 
so it came to pass that, a few weeks after 
Elisabeth's anxiety had prompted her appeal 
to her father, Mr. Clifford one evening, after 
a dinner-party during which Charlie's laugh 
had not unfrequently been heard, turned to 
his eldest daughter and said quietly, ** Don't 
you think Charles seems in better health than 
he was two months ago ? " ' 

Mr. Clifford, as may be gathered from, so 
much of Charlie's history as has been here 
written, had formed a tolerably just estimate 
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of his son s character, and of the influences 
which might be expected to act on him. 

He had perhaps a little under-estimated the 
resistance likely to be offered to his will by 
a nature which he rightly judged to be kind 
and affectionate, but self-indulgent and weak. 
It went against Charlie to say no to any 
one, especially himself Hence he generally 
yielded to the temptation of the moment, and 
afterwards got out of the scrape into which 
such yielding might have led him as best he 
might. That these scrapes had not been far 
more numerous as well as more serious, was 
owing to the truth and honesty of his charac- 
ter, which came to the rescue of his weaker 
side ; so that though he had done many foolish 
things, he had never been charged with doing 
anything that was not straight. Still, as was 
inevitable, others besides himself had often 
suffered from the rashness into which his frail 
disposition betrayed him, and to a man of his 
natural kindness and amiability this was per- 
haps the severest punishment, in the cases in 
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which he allowed himself to realise the fact 
But with his extreme shrinking from every- 
thing that was painful or inconvenient, he 
generally shut his eyes as far as possible to 
any unpleasant consequences of his mistakes. 

In the present instance, he* had really suf- 
fered very acutely from the conviction, which 
his conscience forced on him, that to the selfish 
impetuosity with which, in the early days of 
his passion for Sophy, he had wilfully refused 
to weigh the probability of his father's consent 
being denied, was owing their present unhap- 
piness, and the prospect of a long and dreary 
future of hope deferred. 

The crisis in his love affair which had just 
taken place had compelled him to give a good 
deal more serious thought to the whole position 
than was usual with him. His reason told him, 
that however unfortunate he might consider 
himself, it was on Sophy that the chief of the 
suffering really fell. His mind was too honest 
not to realise the difference in their positions : 
— He, with every advantage of aniusement 
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and occupation to distract him, his London 
life, his political interests and intimacies, his 
country duties and pursuits, his society courted, 
his tastes consulted, his opinions flattered and 
followed : — She, left to count the weary months 
with but little to cheer her but thoughts of 
him, with few friends, little ^variety, the theme 
of gossips, vulgar or ill-natured, who, having 
sneered at her for her pretensions in seeking 
to entangle a lover in a higher position than 
her own, now shook their heads over the 
evident probability that she was about to be 
jilted by him. " My poor darling ! " sighed 
Charlie in these days again and again, "i! 
would have been better for us both if I had 
never seen you." 

Meanwhile hq resolved, as he could not 
undo the past, to behave with greater circum- 
spection for the future. He would not, if it 
could be avoided, be seen at all at Westport 
gaieties this winter. There was no use in his 
going and flirting with Sophy for a whole 
evening — an evening of intense happiness to 
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l)Oth, no doubt, but dearly paid for, as it made 
Sophy again the object of ill-natured talk, 
lighted up anew all his old longing and impa- 
tience, and was sure to be followed by such 
a period of misery as he had just gone through. 
He should go and see her sometimes, of 
course, when he could get a day, but he was 
sure, for both their sakes, they had better not 
be too much together while his father re- 
mained obdurate. He was certain Sophy 
would comprehend and approve his motives. 
And she knew him too well to suppose that 
presence or absence would make any differ- 
•^ence in his feelings towards her. Without 
doubt, he could never be really happy whilst 
he was separated from her, but a man had his 
life to live, and he sl^ould do neither sweet 
Sophy nor himself any good by always moping 
and grieving. Besides, he should really be- 
come unfitted for work if he could never turn 
his mind from sad thoughts. 

So he took pleasure by prescription, and 
distracted himself as a duty. 
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To do him justice, he ardently wished that 
he could extend the same pleasures and dis- 
tractions to Sophy. A year or two ago, when 
he was madly jealous of any man who spoke 
to her, it had pleased him to hear her say 
that she cared little for society in his absence, 
and should withdraw herself as much as pos- 
sible from the gaieties that came in her way. 
But now he took a much more rational view 
of the case. He hoped indeed that his poor 
darling would go about and amuse herself, 
and get all the fun that she could. To shut 
herself up would be simply absurd ; in fact, it 
would be rather provoking if she did so. 

Sophy meanwhile, ignorant of the new 
wisdom which was swaying Charlie's mind, 
kept on the even tenor of her way, such as it 
had been ever since he entered into her life 
and took possession. Every thought and 
feeling was so entirely absorbed by him, that 
she brought a certain reserve into her relations 
with other persons, ^and she had, believing 
that by so doing she should please him, gradu- 
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ally withdrawn herself more and more from 
such intimacies as were calculated to bring 
her into company. Mrs. Freeman's had come 
to be the only house where she was a very 
frequent visitor, and even there she went by 
preference when her friend was alone. It may 
easily be understood how sad to her were 
these last days while the Admiralty House 
was being stripped and dismantled, and with 
what real regret, as in parting from a friend, 
she struck the last notes on the piano which 
had often discoursed such more than eloquent 
music to her and Charlie, and wandered about 
the now bare rooms, whose every corner had 
a memory. 

The Freemans intended to travel for some 
time, to enjoy the fulness of their liberty, be- 
fore they settled down in a home of their own. 
Many were the promises Mrs. Freeman made 
and exacted as to correspondence, and the 
assurances she gave that as soon as they 
returned and had fixed on a residence, she 
should claim Sophy for a long visit. But 
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Sophy knew the kindly, impulsive nature of 
her pleasant friend thoroughly by this time, 
and she felt that, with Mrs. Freeman's depar- 
ture from Westport, that chapter of her life 
was probably closed. 

Jane, too, had had a loss this year which 
saddened her. Her kind old friend, Lady 
Hornby, was failing fast. She had had a 
severe illness in the summer, and though she 
appeared at . the time to rally, she had never 
been herself since, and every month had been 
marked by some additional decay. Her chil- 
dren were very attentive to her, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Lascelles, or some of her 
numerous family, were always with her. Jane 
had been several times to see her, but the old 
lady's memory was so much gone that a visit 
now gave her but little pleasure. Mrs. Las- 
celles had always been kind and polite to Miss 
Anderson, as a person whom she knew her 
mother warmly regarded, but there had never 
been the least intimacy between them. Sur- 
rounded as Lady Hornby was by her own 
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family, Jane knew she could be of no use ; 
but she missed her kind old friend's unvary- 
ing interest and shrewd advice, and felt as if 
another link with their mother had gone when 
she ceased to see her. 

Every new event which had happened of 
late seemed to diminish their ties to Westport. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. Latham was right in his conjecture that 
the Government would lose nothing by post- 
poning the dissolution to the ensuing year. 
When the session commenced, a slight com- 
mercial " difficulty," which had been for some 
time pending with another power, had just 
been arranged in so satisfactory a manner as 
to justify a flourish of trumpets in the speech 
from the throne. The financial statement of 
the year was also a moderate success, showing 
a modest surplus, and enabling the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to remit one rather ob- 
noxious duty and to lower others. In spite 
of the disgust loudly expressed on the Opposi- 
tion benches at the transparent and discredit- 
able bribe thus held out to the taxpayers on 
the eve of an appeal to the country, the Budget 
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was decidedly popular, and the Minister 
resolved to take fortune at the flood, and 
to dissolve Parliament, so that the elections 
should fall between the hay and com har- 
vests. 

Immediately on the announcement of the 
dissolution, Mr. Bradshaw's address made its 
appearance on most of the blank walls in 
Westport, and was speedily followed by the 
arrival of the candidate and his son. They 
had made two or three flying visits to the 
borough during the winter and spring ; a large 
committee was now in good working order, 
comprising most of the influential and respect- 
able Liberals of the town, and they had secured 
as chairman a resident gentleman who gave 
them weight by his character and position, 
and left the actual management to more acute 
and energetic intellects. 

Mr. Bradshaw on his arrival took up his 
abode at the ** Commercial ;" the chief hotel, 
** The Royal Oak," having been time out of 
mind the Tory headquarters. Both estab- 
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lishments were as fully a disgrace to our 
civilisation as most English inns, but the 
" Commercial," having been recently rebuilt 
after a fire, had perhaps the advantage of 
being a little less dirty and fusty than its more 
aristocratic rival. 

The gentlemen were received at the rail- 
way station by Mr. Latham and several other 
friends. Mr. Bradshaw's cheerful good- 
humour had always an encouraging effect on 
his supporters, and to the remark that a 
thorough canvas of the town must now be 
begun in earnest, and that he had a fortnight 
of real hard work before him, he replied that 
he had never feared work yet, and was quite 
ready to set to, — that evening if they pleased. 
He was excused, however, till next day from 
any public appearance, the evening being 
devoted, from about half- past seven o'clock, 
at which moment they were swallowing their 
first spoonful of soup, till past midnight, to 
being interviewed by members of the com- 
mittee in a friendly and informal way. A 
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public meeting, it was arranged, should be 
placarded all over the town by daybreak for 
the ensuing evening ; and two zealous and 
experienced canvassers agreed to call for their 
victim at ten o'clock' to commence the day's 
round. 

To all this the candidate cheerfully assented. 
He said but little himself, listening with great 
attention to the various views propounded, 
not without excitement, by his enthusiastic 
friends. Occasionally he threw in a weighty 
observation, and now and then he referred by 
a glance to his son, as if to gather his opinion. 
Theodore kept his glass very constantly in his 
right eye, and sometimes replied to his father's 
mute interrogation by a nod. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing pressure of 
business, the two gentlemen found leisure to 
ask Mr. Latham after the health of his charm- 
ing nieces ; and on accepting an invitation to 
dine with him at two days' distance, expressed 
a hope that they should then have the plea- 
sure of seeing the young ladies. Mr. Latham 
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laughed, replied, "Oh, certainly; Til ask them 
to come in the evening, if you would like it," — 
and when he got out into the street he laughed 
again. 

But the Miss Andersons were not destined 
to wait two days before they had the pleasure 
of seeing the candidate. Late on the follow- 
ing afternoon, while the tea-things were still 
on the table, a ring at the bell was followed 
by the announcement, " Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. 
Theodore Bradshaw." 

" We are come, young ladies, after a very 
hard day's work," said the elder of the two 
gentlemen, "to refresh ourselves by soliciting 
your vote and interest." 

The girls were, of course, in a state of in- 
tense excitement and enthusiasm about the 
election, and received their visitors with the 
utmost warmth, Jane observing, " Papa is laid 
up with gout, but we are nursing him, as we 
tell him, with unusual devotion, because he 
musi be able to vote;" and Sophy exclaim- 
ing, " I never thought to care for women s 
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rightSy as they call them, but I must own I 
have been wishing ardently that I had a 
vote." 

" And do you wish for a vote too ? " asked 
Mr. Theodore, turning to Josephine. 

" Do you mean just at this moment, or 
as an abstract question?" replied she. *' Be- 
cause I think, do you know, women are pretty 
well off. Your father asked for something 
else besides our vote, if you observed." 

Theodore looked puzzled. Mr. Bradshaw 
rubbed his hands, and nodded, with a very 
appreciative grin, to Josephine. 

Theodore was radiant, in spite of the dust 
and toil of the day. He was perfumed with 
an entirely new essence, which Josephine 
afterwards declared she had smelt distinctly 
as the house-door was opened ; he hastened 
to inform them that he had brought down two 
or three new and most pathetic songs ; and 
after the first greetings and inquiries as to 
the mornings canvassings had been inter- 
changed, he began to fidget and arrange his 
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cravat, till he had succeeded in drawing atten- 
tion to a large and really beautiful breastpin 
which reposed in the centre of that faultless 
structure. It was the portrait of a woman in 

* 

the Grecian style of dress in vogue in Paris 
under the Directory and the Consulate, ex- 
quisitely painted on enamel, and, as may be 
readily believed, Josephine was not slow to 
gratify him. 

" As I perceive by the costume of the be- 
loved object, Mr. Theodore," said she, ** that it 
must be at least some years since your feel- 
ings were lacerated by her loss, perhaps I shall 
not be indiscreet in asking for a closer inspec- 
tion. It seems a beautiful painting." 

*' It is a very fine reproduction of one of 
Madame de MirbeVs best miniatures," returned 
Theodore, highly gratified, as he carefully 
extracted the pin and passed it across the 
table. " And I am not surprised at a sort of 
god- daughterly instinct attracting your eyes 
to it, Miss Josephine.'* 

Josephine stared at him in blank amaze- 
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ment. He continued with his most senti- 
mental air— 

" Am I not right in supposing that you 
owe your interesting and somewhat unusual 
Christian name to a pitying memory of the 
fascinating and ill-fated wife of Napoleon, the 
Empress Josephine ? " 

" Oh, dear, no ! " said Pheeny, who never 
could resist the impulse to mystify, and, as she 
expressed it, " put out," Theodore when in his 
altitudes. " I was christened," she continued 
with a perfectly simple and demure manner, 
** after my great-uncle Joseph." 

" Pheeny ! " exclaimed both sisters in fits of 
laughter, produced by the knowledge that their 
great-uncle Joseph was then and there in- 
vented for the better discomfiture of Mr. 
Theodore. 

Mr. Bradshaw saw or suspected enough to 
induce him to join in the merriment, while 
poor Theodore, somewhat disconcerted, and 
stammering, " Oh ! I did not know," began to 
fumble with his satin breastplate with a view 
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of replacing the pin. Sophy's gentle polite- 
ness came to his rescue, and asking leave to 
look at the miniature once more, she admired 
its extreme delicacy and beauty, and remarked, 
by way of keeping up the conversation, that 
the whole story of the Empress Josephine was 
certainly a most strange and eventful one. 

" Her repudiation tarnishes the glory of . 
Napoleon beyond any other of his acts," 
exclaimed the romantic young man. "The 
wife of his youth, the companion and con- 
fidante of his early struggles ! — to cast her off 
when he had reached the summit of fame and 
grandeur was a dastardly action.** 

" Now there I cannot agree with you,*' said 
Josephine, taking up the ball. ** I look upon 
Napoleon as a most consummate scoundrel." 

" Pheeny dear ! " ejaculated Jane.- 

"Well, Jane, it is perhaps too mild an 
epithet," returned her sister, unruffled. " But 
I was going to say, with all deference to Mr. 
Theodore, that I think this especial act of 
Napoleon's life was, for a wonder, not dictated 
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alone by base and selfish motives. At least 
the motive was a grander selfishness, so to 
speak. He did firmly believe that the stability 
of France, the consummation of his life's work, 
depended on the continuance of his dynasty. 
I don't think there is any evidence that he 
wished for his own sake to get rid of Jose- 
phine. I daresay he ' felt mean/ as the 
Americans say, and uncomfortable in having 
to do it, but I really do believe it was done as 
a political necessity." 

** Well," replied the young man, simply, " it 
may be so, but my idea is that a man's first 
duty is towards his wife." 

" Certainly," murmured Sophy, approvingly. 

Mr. Bradshaw looked at his son with that 
smile of perfect satisfaction which Josephine 
always said had something touching in it. 
She too smiled as she answered — 

" Well, at least you will admit that, on the 
other hand, it is a woman's duty to be ready 
to sacrifice herself for her husband, I sup- 
pose ? " 
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" Certainly'* put in Sophy, with increased 
emphasis. 

" And if Josephine were worthy of her high 
position, she ought to have consented gladly, 
unrepiningly, to a measure which was to 
advance his interests and those of France. 
She cared for him, I suppose, — she believed 
in him. Indeed I cannot make her into an 
injured and oppressed heroine. As to him, he 
just sacrificed her as he would have sacrificed 
twenty thousand men if the gain of a battle 
demanded it." 

" I am afraid," said Mr. Bradshaw at this 
juncture, drawing out his watch, " that I must 
interrupt this interesting and — and — instruc- 
tive conversation. Theodore, my boy, there 
is a public meeting you know to-night at half- 
past eight, and we shall not have too much 
time to change our coats and catch a bit of 
dinner, as it is." 

" All right, sir," said his son, rising. " We 
take away with us a valuable and important 
fact, — that Miss Josephine is prepared to be 
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trampled under a husband's feet in order to 
advance his interests ! " 

" Given an emperor and an empire," retorted 
Josephine, drawing herself up, and looking 
down superbly on the dapper little figure 
before her, who laughed good-humouredly, 
bowed, and retreated in the wake of his 
father. 

"Got the last word as usual, didn't she, 
eh ? " said Mr. Bradshaw as they went down- 
stairs. 

Meanwhile Josephine was undergoing a 
gentle lecture from her sisters on the subject 
of good manners. 

" I know I am not so pretty-behaved as 
either of you," she replied, " and what is more, 
I never shall be if I live a hundred years. 
But now listen. I have the most beautiful 
plan. It wants quite half-an-hour to dinner ; 
there is plenty of time for Mary to run down 
with a note to Uncle Latham's, to ask Edward 
to come and fetch us and take us to the meet- 
ing this evening. What do you say, Jane ? I 
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am sure you would like to hear Mr. Bradshaw 
speak." 

" I certainly should," said Jane, " if papa is 
settled for the night in time. Anyhow? I don't 
see why you two should not go with Edward, 
if he can take you and find a proper place for 
you. There are sure to be many ladies there, 
I suppose." 

" Oh, Edward will take us," said Josephine. 
" I shall tell him he must. If Sophy would 
write the note, we should make sure of him." 

'* Pheeny ! " exclaimed Sophy indignantly. 
*' You do sometimes say — not nice things." 

** I am afraid I am vulgar," sighed Jose- 
phine. ** But there ! " — starting up from the 
writing-table, — " I have done my little best." 
She flew out of the room to find Mary. The 
two remaining sisters looked at each other. 

** She is so bright and clever," said Sophy 
apologetically, " it is no wonder that her 
spirits sometimes run away with her." 

" And she does not remember mama as we 
do," added Jane. 
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Edward duly responded to Josephine's 
summons, and conducted his cousins to the 
Assembly Rooms, in one of which the meeting 
was to take place. Owing to the shortness of 
the notice given, the room, though well filled, 
was not so much so as it would otherwise have 
been, and he was able to place them within 
good hearing distance of the speaker. The 
reader need not fear that he is about to have 
a sketch of a political harangue inflicted on 
him ; it is sufficient for the purposes of this little 
story to record that the impression made by 
the new candidate, on this the first occasion 
of his addressing a public audience in West- 
port, was exceedingly favourable. Without the 
slightest pretension to oratory, he was both 
a good and a pleasant speaker. His manner 
was extremely simple, his choice of words 
good, and the fairness with which he dealt 
with his opponents arguments added weight 
to his lucid exposition of his own. When he 
had finished, several persons rose to put ques- 
tions, and the candidate came off with especial 
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credit in his answers, which were necessarily 
unprepared. At the close of the meetiiig he 
had raised the spirits of his own party very 
high, and convinced such of his adversaries as 
were present that they had in him a " foeman 
worthy of their steel." 

Mr. Latham was especially delighted. His 
candidate had more than fulfilled the hopes he 
had conceived of his ability from the very first. 

" I had no idea," he said to Mr. Brad- 
shaw, as they walked back, when all was 

over, to the hotel, — " I had no idea, if you 

» 

will excuse my saying so, that you were so 
good a speaker." 

** I should not call myself a good speaker," 
answered Mr. Bradshaw; "but if I have 
anything to say, I can generally manage to 
say it." 

" It is a very strong card in the game," said 
Mr. Latham ; " but I am afraid the discovery 
will increase your labours, sir. Our friends 
have already been urging on me the import- 
ance oi frequent public meetings." 
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" All right ! " replied the candidate cheer- 
fully ; " as many as you please. Will you come 
in ? — Bless you, no ! Tm not tired. Very 
well ; I shall be ready by ten to-morrow 
morning. Miles says we must have a long 
day among the voters down by the docks. 
Good-night ! " 

The following evening, however, as we 
know, was to be one of rest, and Mr. Bradshaw 
and his son were to dine with Mr. Latham. 
That gentleman rather regretted his promise 
to invite his nieces to join them in the even- 
ing, especially when he found that, from the 
moment of re-entering the drawing-room after 
dinner, all rational conversation, as he ex- 
pressed it, was at an end. The piano reigned 
supreme. Josephine was on her best be- 
haviour, and duly " admired Theodore's new 
songs, some of which were really very pretty, 
and were listened to by his father, as usual, with 
intense and evident pleasure and pride. The 
pillars of the Liberal cause who had composed 
the dinner-party, and who had talked politics 
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with the most intense enthusiasm during the 
meal, were considerably astonished by the 
candidate's sudden defection. Mr. Latham 
was additionally annoyed by receiving an 
excuse from two other ladies whom he had 
hastily begged to join them after dinner. He 
did not want Westport gossips to s.ay that he 
was throwing his nieces at the head of the 
rich candidate's son, and though there were 
none but steady sensible men present, he knew 
very well that on their return home a minute 
account of the whole evening would be exacted 
by their wives, and that those ladies would 
not be slow to draw their own conclusions 
from the facts, however innocently related by 
their husbands. He fidgeted about, muttered 
something about music being all very well in 
its way, expressed to one gentleman a supposi- 
tion that the candidate was glad of a little rest 
and change of subject, — and then felt that 
he had much better have said nothing, and 
allowed things to take their course. 

His perturbations, it is needless to say, were 
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totally unobserved by either Mr. Bradshaw; 
and though the girls saw in an instant that 
something was wrong, they had no reason to 
connect the discovery with their own presence. 
They were asked in order to make music for 
the Mr. Bradshaws, and they were diligently 
discharging the duty expected of them. Jane, 
however, at an early period of the evening, 
feeling it best to be on the safe side, professed 
a wish not to be late on account of their 
father's illness, and asked Edward privately 
to propose to walk up the hill with them. 
Many and flattering were the lamentations of 
the father and son over their early retreat, 
Mr. Bradshaw cheerfully saying in his loud 
clear voice, as he shook them by the hand, 
"We shall take an early opportunity, Miss 
Anderson, of looking in on you after the 
labours of the morning for a rest and a cup 
of tea, if you will permit us." 

Mr. Latham could only hope that the hour 
and half which followed his nieces' departure, 
and which was devoted strictly to good 
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hammer-and-tongs discussion of party tactics, 
might prove to have been so important and 
interesting as to have effaced from the 
thoughts of his guests the blunder, as he felt 
it, with which the evening had commenced. 
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" Full of teachings of indisi>utable value. . . . Noteworthy for passages of felicitous 
expression and penetrative criticism." — Graphic. 

*' Mr. Carr has evidently bestowed much thought upon his work, which we can heartily 
recommend to our readers as a most valuable contribution to our somewhat scanty stock 
of books of superior art criticism. " — Exam in er. 

" Interesting and original. . . . The author is one of the very few thoroughly capable 
and well-trained art critics of whom we can boast in England." — ^The Week. 

" One of the best recent additions to critical literature." — Manchester Guardian. 

" C'est k ces rehabilitations passionnees et sages que se reconnaissent les critiques de 
race. lis ne portent pas seulement des jugements. lis marchent en avant et entrainent. 
sinon la foule, au moins les esprits ardents et gdndreux. M. Comyns Carr ne se cantonne 
pas dans son pays. II passe le d^troit. II vient chez nous. II pdnetre, il explique avec 
une rare finesse et un tact sup^rieur les vrais g^nies de notre ecole contemporaine, Corot 
et Millet." — La Republique Fran(;aise. 



Just Published, Two Volumes demy 8vo, 28s. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OP SYDNEY DOBELL. 

Edited by E. J. 
IVt'th Steel Portrait and Photographic Illustrations. 

/'The student of human nature will find much to interest him in this remarkable 
biography. Dobell, like most generous and sympathetic natures, has the art of winning 
friends. The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell convey a beautiful impression of the 
poet's character. His unselfishness, his purity, his loftiness of aim, his deep affection for 
those whom he loved, his unswerving^ trust m God, his restfulness of spirit — these are 
traits which justify the warm expressions of affection uttered by some of his friends. A 
pleasing portrait of the poet forms an attractive feature of the work." — Spectator. 

'* A pleasant picture of the poet, living in the midst of the loveliest surroundings. The 
biography is ably written." — AtheNjEum. 

"One delights to read the -story of Dobell's life. The volumes, interesting yet not 
exciting, are just of a kind to take up or lay aside at pleasure." — Graphic. 

*'To these volumes, as a whole, we can conscientiously give high praise. Dobell's 
character is set forth in a clear light, his fine nature and manifold gifts are well brought 
out and illustrated, and the memorial should not only meet with great favour at the hands 
of the public, but it should also have the effect of creating a renewed interest in Sydney 
Dobell s works." — Examiner. 
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